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For the Register and Observer. 


pOoETRY SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO MUSIC. 
Ko. ¥. 
Tune: Rapture, | 
Paraphrase of the Fifth Commandment. 
1 O ye, who bear the filial name, 
Whate’er your age, regard the claim 
Of those, who gave you birth; 
Whose smiles illumed your early yeare; 
Who sympathised in all your tears, 
And shared your guiltless mirth. 








2 Ia childhood keep their will in view, 
Where’er ye go, whate’er ye do; 
Their riper wisdom trust ; 
For you they watch, in you they live, 
To you their warm affection give; 
O, give them what is just. 


3 And when you need their aid no more, 
Or whea their active days are o’er, 
Their furmer cave requite ; 
Pay them the honor due to age, 
And each ingenuous feeling pledge, 
To make their burdens light. 


4 Angelic spirits will record, 
And God, the Judge of all, reward 





Fach act of filial love; 
A cheerful, happy life below, 
From his paterval love will flow, 
And purer joys above. sw. | 
xO. VI. { 
Tune: Dedhar. 


A Paraphrase of the Sizth Commandment. 


1 Author of life, to thee we bow 
The supplicating knee ; 
Supreme in power and glory thou, 
* But dust and ashes we.’ 


SE —————eEEe 


2 Life is thy gift; to thee belongs 
‘The right to give and take: 
Who takes unbid, that Being wrongs, 
Who makes the mountains quake. 


3 All things are thine, the great, the smull, 


From angel down to worm; 
Thine eyes behold the sparrow fall, 
And things of meaner form. 


4 Deaf be our ears to every call 
Of mad or thoughtless war ; 
The scenes iv which the guiltless fall, 
Let every mind abhor. 


5 Still be the souls of men more dear, 
Than aught our eyes behold ; 
Ordained to pass from trial here, 

To joys or woes uatold, 








{From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 
DR. FOLLEN. 


As the cause which led this gentleman to 
leave the University of Basel, in Switzerland, 
in which he held a professorship of Law, and 
seek an asylum inthe United States, are but 
little known, it may be interesting, at this time, 
to his numerous friends to see the following ac- 
count, which was inserted in the Philadelphia 
National Gazette, of Aug. 20, 1825, soon after 
his arrival in this country, and which the edi- 
tor of that paper took from an original manu- 
script, and regarded as entitled to full confi- 
dence. 

Whilst in all Germany, the Holy Alliance 
was endeavoring to suppress every germ of 
freedom, and particularly to convert the higher 
institutions of learning into nurseries of despot- 
ism, a new light of hope for the depressed liber- 
ty of mind seemed to shine in Switzerland. 

The University of Basel, so celebrated in the 
time of the great Church Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, but afterwards fallen to decay, | 
had been newly organized in 1817, by the gov- | 
ernment of that republic. Several professor- 
ships, which till that time had been only sine- 
cures, were then provided with learned men from 
Germany, who, for their political opinions, were 
obliged to leave their country. The friends of ) 
liberty were rejoiced, and tyrants were alarmed, 
when in Switzerland, the only free State of the 
continent of Europe, that new temple of mental 
freedom was erected. Already some young 
men from Prussia had come to study at Basel, 
when the Prussian government issued a pro- | 
hibition against its subjects visiting that Uni- 
versity. But this seemed not yet to satisfy the 
Holy Alliance. They took advantage of the 
political debility of Switzerland, caused by her 
own governments, to deprive the growing Uni- 
versity of some of its most liberal teachers, in- 
timidating the others, as well as the govern- 
ment itself, 

On the 27th of August, 1524, the govern- 
ment of Basel received three notes from the 
governments of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
which demanded that Dr. Follen and Dr. S—- 
Professors of Law at Basel, should be given up 
to the tribunal of inquisition, which the King 
of Prussia, had established at Koepnick, near 
3erlin. ‘They were accused in these notes of 
being the chief movers of a great conspiracy, 
tending to subvert the monarchical State 
of Germany, for which purpose they still 
abused the neutrality of Switzerland, in 
which they had taken refuge. These three notes 
were supported by two others from the German 
governments of Hesse-Darmstadt and Nassau, 
demanding likewise, that the two professors, 
being their born subjects, should be delivered 
up to the common tribunal of inquisition at 
Koepnick. The government of Berne, at that 
time the directorial Canton of Switzerland, 
joined these five notes with an urgent request 
that the government of Basel might not, for the 
sake of individuals, hazard the welfare of the 
country. 

Tae Government of Basel summoned the 
two professors to give an explanation of these 
accusations. Dr. Follen declared ‘that all 
these political accusations were as unfounded as 
Vacus.’ He maintained that he himself was 
not bound to appear before the tribunal of Koep- 
nick, and that Switzerland, and particularly the 
severnment of Basel, was neither obliged nor 
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entitled to deliver him up to the foreign pow- 
ers, 

‘With regard to Prussia, Austria and Russia, 
he never was under any obligation to them; 
and the obligation, which, as a native of Hesse, 
he had to that country, had ceased; for, after 
having acquited himself of his military duty 
as a volunteer during the war of 1813 and 
1814, he had emigrated from thence, and had 
become a member of another State. He was 
appointed Professor at the cantonal school of the 
canton of Grissons, in 182(, and afterwads at 
the University of Basel. The public author- 
ities of both cantons, would testify, that he had 
always conscientiously discharged the duties of 
his office, and that his private life was irre- 
proachable. 

‘Being now a member of the canton. of Ba- 
sel and of Switzerland at large, if he had cam- 
mitted an offence, he had an incontestible right 
to be judged by no other laws and no other 
tribunals than by the laws and tribunals of the 
State to which he belonged. Nevertheless, 
he was now demanded by foreign governments, 
which had no authority over him, to be given 
up to a tribunal of political inquisition, which, 
by the Prussian law, that is to say, by the king’s 
absolute will, was free from every legal tie. 
Could there be any doubt that these attempts 
against his liberty, were really attempts against 
the liberty of Switzerland herself? A State 
which would permit that one of its subjects 
should be judged by the laws and tribunals of 
another State, would resign its own sovereignty 
and political existence. Particular compacts, 


to deliver up its inhabitants, did not exist be- 
tween Switzerland and the five above-mention- 
ed powers. Therefore, Switzerland could not 
give him up without violating her national hon- 
or, her independence, and her duties towards 
one of her members. 

‘If the foreign governments really believed 
that he had abused the neutrality of Switzerland 


to disturb the peace of their States, they were to | 


send in their accusations, with a distinct 
description of .the alleged offences, and with 
all the necessary proofs. The accusations 
they now had sent in, vague and unfounded as 
they were, were not fit to be submitted to the 
serious examination of a court. They deserv- 
ed the less credit, as the disorder in the admin- 
istration of these governments was so great, 


Cantons of Switzerland to deliver up or to ban- 
ish an individual, whom one of these gqvern- 
ernments, some time before, had entrusted with 
a public office in its own dominions, where he 
then and afterwards quietly lived, discharging 
the duties of his office. 

‘ Before the independent Courts of the inde- 
pendent State to which he belonged, his accu- 
sers ought to be considered but as private per- 
sons. Therefore the Government of Basel, 
whose protection he chiefly and entirely relied 
on, might summon them to send in their com- 
plaints against him, with the requisite charges, 
to be investigated by the competent tribunal of 
the Canton. 


‘He the more hoped that this request would | 


be granted, as, some years before, the Govern-| nee warmers oe: | oor ; 
S we y : ) popular religion which is indigenous is, if possi- 


ment of the Canton of Grissons had rejected 
similar accusations and demands which had 


Reis tel } 
Soup. spouse egotnet: hamhy. Ce: Sayan - the Confucians, the Budhist, and the followers | 


The \of Tauo. It must not, however, be inferred that 
| these hold an equal rank in general estimation. 


Trappau.’ 

Dr. S. made a similar declaration. 
citizens of Basel and all true Swiss perceived, 
that, in this case, not only two persons, but the 
honor and independence of the country. were at 
stake. 
the justness of the above declarations, and en- 


them to communicate charges, that the cause 
might he investigated and decided by the Courts 
of the Canton. But soon after three new notes 
arrived from the Ambassadors of Prussia, 
Austria and Russia. They pretended ‘ that the 
good understanding, which subsisted , between 
Switzerland and the three great powers, requir- 
ed her to believe them at their word. That Basel 
would destroy this good understanding, if it 
should delay to deliver the demanded persons 
by insisting upon the communication of the 
charges.’ These new demands were aided by 
urgent letters from the three most important 
Swiss Governments of Berne, Zurich, and 
Lucerne. 

The united endeavors of the external and in- 
ternal enemies of liberty broke at last the spirit 
of the Government of Basel; though according 
to the Constitution of Switzerland, not even the 
whole Confederation had a right to compel it to 
yield to the foreign demands. The Government 
resolved to resign their right of judging this 
cause. And, as they were told that the deliver- 
ing of Dr. S. was not go much urged as that 
of Dr. Follen, (whose lectures on Natural Law 
had probably rendered him more obnoxious to 
the Holy Alliance,) they tried, by giving up the 
latter, to save the former, who, as the father of 
a large family, seemed to havea stronger claim 
to their protection. Dr. Follen was advised to 
depart, and as he would not quit the country 
without being forced, they compelled his depar- 
ture by passing a resolution to arresthim. He 
then left the city, thankful for the patriotic in- 
terest which many citizens had displayed in 
his cause. ‘To the Government he left the fol- 
lowing declaration :— 

‘ Whereas the Republic of Switzerland, which 
had protected so many fugitive princes, noble- 
men, and priests, would not protect him, who, 
like them, is a republican, he is compelled to 
take refuge in the great asylum of liberty, the 
United States of America. His false accusers 
he summons before the tribunal of God and of 
public opinion. Laws he has never violated ; 
but the heinous crime of having loved his coun- 
try has rendered him guilty to such a degree, 
that he feels quite unworthy to be pardoned by 
the Holy Allies. 





Prayer.—Archbishop Secker, when laid on 
his couch with a broken: thigh, was visited at 
Lambeth by Mr Talbot, Vicar of St. Giles, 
Reading, whé had lived in great intimacy with 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


Archbishop, during the interview. Mr Talbot. 
rose and went to look for a Prayer Book. ‘ That | 
is not what I want now, (said the dying pre- 
late,)kneel down by me, and pray for me in the 
way I know you are used to do.” With which 
command this zealous man of God readily com- 
plied, and prayed earnestly from his heart for 
his dying friend, whom he saw no. more.— 
Countess of Huntington’s Life and Times. 


Joan Wastte.—Among many who glorified 
God by suffering martyrdom in the reign of 
Queen Mary, Joan Waste, a poor woman, de- 
serves never to be forgotten. Though blind 
from her birth, she learned, at an early age, to 
knit stockings and sleeves, and to assist. her 
father in the business of rope making; and al- 
ways discovered the utmost aversion to idleness 
and sloth. 
lived with her brother; and by daily attending 
the church, and.hearing divine service read in 
the vulgar tongue, during the reign of King 
Edward, became deeply impressed with reli- 
gious principles. This rendered her desirous of 
possessing the word of God; so that at length 
having, by her labor, earned and saved as much 
money as would purchase a New Testament, 
she procured one; and as she could not read it 
herself, got others to read it to her, especially 
an old man seventy years of age, the clerk of a 
parish in Derby, who read a chapter to her al- 
most every day. She would also sometimes 
give a penny or two (as she could spare) to 





‘ 


by which alone a Commonwealth can be bound | 


the other two, though tolerated, have been rather 
The Government of Basel, convinced of, 
| . . . 
couraged by the public opinion, refused the de- | years before the Christian Era, having been a 


n the foreign Governments, and required : : 
mand of g ’ eq a that time united under one government, but 


dent nations. 








him, and received his prefermentsfrom him. 
‘You will pray with me, Talbot ? said the: 


those who would not read to her without pay. 
By these means she became well acquainted with 
the New Testament, and could repeat many 
' chapters without book, and, daily increasing in 
sacred knowledge, exhibiting its influence in 
her life, till, when she was about twenty-two 
| years of age, she was condemned for not believ- 
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After the death of her parents, she} 





Ess, LOVE.” 
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“FEBRUARY 15, 1840. 


onable length. We can only glance hastily at 
the subject, and leave it to the investigations 
ofthe curious. Budha, as it is well known, is 
a deity of Indian origin. His worship, in the 
land of its nativity, became the deadly antagon- 
ist of Brahminical faith, and bid fair at one time 
to win the day against its powerful rival. Upon 
that field, however, it was destined to suffer a 
signal defeat. But error when it has once ob- 
tained a foot-hold in the human mind, is not 
so. easily dislodged and destroyed. Budhism 
gradually spread among the neighboring nations. 
and with the exception of Christianity and Ma- 
homedanism,—if, deed, they are to be except- 
ed—it is now more widely disseminated among 

kind than any other religion. It prevails 
ia Thibet, Siam, Ava, Tartary, Japan, Cochin- 
China, and to a considerable extent in China 


|e roper. ‘ 

.“* The worship of Budha, who is called Fo 
ia China, was imported from India about the 
middle of the first century of our era. The lead- 
ing features of Budhism is the metempsychosis, 
or the transmigration of souls. The priests of 
this sect promise to their votaries speedy ad- 
vancement in the scale of the metempsychosis, 
‘till they shall be absorbed in Nirupan or Nirvan- 
a—nonentity. 

‘ The five principal moral maxims of the Bud- 
hists are: 1. Do not kill any living creature.— 
2. Do not marry. 3. Donotsteal. 4. Speak 
not falsely. 5. Drink no wine. The second 
of these interdictions must be understood as 
applicable to the priests alone. A rigorous re- 
gard to the obligations of morality seems not 
to be enforced. Offerings to the idols and to the 
priests are held to be an all sufficient expiation 
for sin; and the erection of a temple in honor 


out every stain of guilt, and open the portals of 
the paradise of Budha. 





ing the popish doctrine of Christ’s bodily pres- 
ence in the sacrament, and burned at Derby, 
August 1, 1556.—Townley’s Biblical Records. 





{From the Christian Keepsake for 1840.) 


RELIGION 
BY REV. E. C. 


IN CHINA. 
WINES. 





| * The past and present condition of China af-| 
|fords no exception to the remark that unaided 


/human reason is not safe and sufficient guide 
in religion. 


| industry, civilization, enterprise —all the attri- 
| butes, in short, except religion, which enter as 
' elements into the complex ideas of national dig- 
nity and worth. Within a certain limit they 
are an educated, reading and thinking people; 
they have an abundant and respectable litera- 
ture; their men of learning hold the highest so- 
cial position in the realm, and fill all the offices: 
of trust and profit within the gift "of the Em- 
peror; and they have the singular honor of 
being the only nation on the globe where culti- 





and influence. Yet in their religious theories 
/and practices they are not an inch in advance of 
the other Eastern nations. Nay, they actually 
imported from India all the montrosities and 
abominations of Budhism ; and that part of the 


ere talent enjoys its legitimate consideration } 


/ble, more puerile and revolting than the exotic. 
‘ There are three religious sects in China, viz : 


Confucianism is the state religion of China ; and 


discredited than encouraged by the Government. ; 
‘Confucius flourished about” five hundred 


contemporary with Pythagoras. China was not 


tween the tenets and practises of the Roman 


~~ 


. 
! 


The Chinese are far in advance of } Gheads, in particular 
| . . . s | ’ o . . 
| that some years ago, they had called upon the | 2! the other Asiatics in education, knowledge, 


| host of gods and goddesses, that are enough to 


‘ Several remarkable coincidences exists be- 


Catholic Church and the Budhism of China.— 
These resemblances were early noticed by the 
Catholic missionaries, and many hypotheses 
were invented to explain the riddle of their ex- 
istence. Some of the priests gravely declared 
their belief that the devil had contrived the 
whole scheme to frustrate their good intentions ; 
but Pere Premere insisted that the arch fiend 
had practised the trick in order to annoy his 
The Budhist priests 
live in monasteries connected with the temple 
of Fo, practise celibacy, fast, pray for the souls 
of the dead, use holy water, count beads in say- 
} ing their prayers, practise extreme unction, wor- 
» ship relics and pray in an unknown tongue. 
’ The Budhists and many of the Chinese not be- 
Tonging to their sect, keep what may be called 


‘entry. —Every act esteemed good is, 
r set down at so much on the credit side, and 
every bad one at an established valuation on 
the debtor side; and the books are balanced, 
like other account books, annually. 

‘In the theological notions of the Budhists 
there are some very curious tenets, which must 
have been derived originally from the source of 
all truth. They hold that ‘ Fo is one person 
but has three forms.’ The name of this Trin- 
ity is Budha, Dharmat and Sanga. Besides 


‘ly dawn, and as they kissed her fair forehead 


of Fo suffices, according to their creed, to blot! 


' Sp secount current with heaven, upon a system! 


NO, 
reproved me, which must needs be why fault, | 
for either thou sawest nothing in me worthy of 
reproof, which argues thy ignorance; or else, 


thou durst not reprove me, which argues thy 
unfuithfulness.— Flavel. 


ee 


« 


THE GLOW WORM. 


There was a beautiful garden full of all love- 
ly flowers, and bright, glossy, green leaves, be-. 
side ripe and Juscious fruit, and many bearing 
trees. In it there were mossy and twining 
paths, where the shade was cool in the sum- 
mer noon, and soft sleeping lawns, where the 
shadows slept at even tide. There were bow- | 
ers hidden with clustering clematis, and hung 
with rich garlands of the bright passion flow- ;- 
ers. There was a lulling tone of falling wa- 
ters, where a fountain arose amid the bright- 
est sunbeams, It was lovely at dew-fall to, 
breathe that fragrant air, and the heart was ve-. 
ry glad for the exceeding sweetness. 

Now it was evening -in that garden, and ; 
many dew-drops rested on the flowers. But! 
one, though it lay amid the leaves of a soft 
young rose whose heart the sun had not as yet | 
seen, was unmindful of all around. 

For when last the sun had sunk between 
the western boughs, the dew-drop had fallen on 
the open lawn—and far above the blue space a 
star beam had peretrated its being. 

And henceforth the star became all the world 
unto the clear dew-drop that had felt its beau- 
ty. And night seemed short while the dew 
lay beneath the stars. But morning came— | 
one by one the stars advanced to greet the ear- 

















they vanished away. So then the dews arose, | 
and passed away also, until evening again. 

All the day long the sun smiled on the gar- 
den; but the hours of shadow came out of the 
East, and their soft wings uncovered the earth. / 

All the night time the dew-drop looked on / 
the star of its love—steadfastly but humbly ; for | 
it said ‘1 am unworthy.’ 

For the dew-drop knew not that pure love 
maketh noble the heart where it abideth—and | 
the dew-drop knew not that affection is truest 
ife. 

But it loved on. All the night time it gazed 
upward unchangingly. 

And many nights shone in Heaven o’er a} 
resting earth ; and ever the same did they pass, 
unto the dew-drop that worshipped the star. 

Only the dew-drop was more and more filled 
with her love—she no more thought of her un- 
worthiness, she had no thought of the perfec- 
a of beauty—there was no more fear within 

er. 

Now, from on high, the star had seen the 
soul of the dew-drop—from the first it was 

And it saw how the dew-drop was steadfast 
and true, and the star knew how the power of 
its love was creating yet more beauty—so that 
it grew noble, as that which was beloved. 

And the star loved the dew-drop, and it was 
without shame, for its whole being was filled} 
with a devoted affection. 

And behold when the dew-drop knew this, a 
new life seemed burning within her, and around 
her on the moss shone a pale but blessed light. 
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this triad of forms in their one supreme divinity, 
the Budhists like all other idolators, worship a 


make the heart sicken at the folly and brutish- 
ing of man in his unaided reachings forth after 
spiritual good. 

‘The paradise of Fo holds out only sensual 
indulgence to worshippers of the god. 

The priests of this religion are extremely ig- 
norant; scarcely a scholar can be found among 
them. Many of them cannot read, and most of 
those who can, know nothing even of the lan- 





its territory was occupied by several indepen- 
The sage was a native of the) 
state Loo, within the district now called Keo-| 
fow-Hien. From early childhood he is said to! 
have been devoted to grave and serious pursuits, | 
being altogether indifferent to the common a-| 
musements of the young. He was the son of) 


| the chief minister of his native Kingdom. The | 


; 


profession of his father gave a bias to_his early 
tastes, and he employed himself entirely on} 
moral and political science. 

‘The doctrines of the Confucians are embo- 
died in nine classical or sacred books, called | 
the ‘Four Books,’ and the ‘Five Canonical | 
Works.’ These contain a complete body of | 
rules ; first for the government of one’s self, and 
the regulation of social intercourse ; secondly, | 
for the government of a family and the educa- 
tion of a community ; and thirdly for the govern- 
ment of an empire, and the management of its 
complex machinery. The sententious style that | 
characterises these celebrated productions ren- 
ders the meaning often obscure, and has in-; 
duced a mass of native commentaries, of formid- | 
able bulk; but it cannot be doubted that they | 
contain many maxims just in sentiment, wise in | 
policy, and admirably suited to the genius of 
the people—maxims which have conferred im- | 
mortality upon the memory of their author, and 
done more for the stability of the empire than 
any other cause ; perhaps, than all other causes 
combined. 

‘The maxims turn chiefly upon private and 
public conduct. Some of them are of the high- 
est excellence, and may well excite our wonder 
as the emanations of a heathern mind. They, 
however, permit and even enjoin revenge, in ex- 
horting a son not to ‘ Jive under the same heav- 
en’ with the slayer of his father. 

‘The Confucian theory of human nature is 
diametrically opposed to the scripture doctrine of 
original sin and human depravity. 

‘The Emperor himself officiates in the Con- 
fucian worship as Pontifex Maximus, and his 
army civil of Maudarins form its only priest- 
hood. This sect pay divine honors to a _ varie- 
ty of divinities. Among these are heaven and 
earth, the sun and moon, the Queen of heaven, 
deified sages, heroes, inventors of useful arts, 
martyrs to virtue, statesmen, the gods of the 
land and grain, the elouds, the rain, wind, thun- 
der, and a whole tribe of the spirits of the hills, 
rivers and fire. 

‘To give any detailed account of the Budhism 
of China would swell this article to an unreas- 





-~ 


| it is profound and mysterious ; yet the benefits 


| Epicurus of China, and in some points there 
| would seem to be a resemblance between the 


| sists in the inculcation of a contempt of riches, 


| He placed the chief good in tranquillity and self 

{ enjoyment. 

| mixed up much thatis mystical, puerile, and 
silly. 


gauge in which their sacred books are written, 
beyond the sound of a few favorite words and 
phrases. ‘ To the repetition of the bare sounds,’ 
says Dr. Milne, ‘ without regard to the meaning 
they attach the highest importance; hence they 
occasionally go over the same words hundreds 
and thousands of times. I once asked a priest, 
‘ What advantage can you expect to derive from 
merely repeating a number of words, with the 
sense of which you are entirely unacquainted ?” 
His answer, ‘ True, I do not know the sense— 


of oft repeating the sounds is incalculable ; it is 
infinite.’ 

‘The Tauo or Rational religion is indigenous 
in China. Laou-teze, the founder of the sect, 
was contemporary with Confucius; and some 
suppose that much of his celebrity has arisen 
from the fact that he was once honored with a 
visit from the sage. He has been called the 


doctrines of the Chinese and the Grecian philos- 
opher. The intelligible part of his system con- 


fame, pleasure, and all worldly distinctions. 


Along with these dogmas there is 


But the present article has been already ex- 
tended to a length that forbids our going into 
the revolting and heart-sickening details of the 
Taou system of faith and worship, The priests 
of this sect pretend to a knowledge of alchymy, 
practise magic, and seem, in fact, to be a set 
of mere cheats and jugglers, ignorant, grovelling, 
lazy, and without influence.’ 


DanGerovus Frrenps.—Christian, thou know- 
est thou carriest gunpowder about thee, desire 
those that carry fire to keep at a distance from 
thee; ‘tis a dangerous crisis when a proud 
heart meets with flattering lips; take away 
the fire, (said a holy divine of Germany, when 
his friends commended him upon his deathbed,) 
for I have yet combustible matter about me. 
Faithful, reasonable, discreet reproofs, are much 
more safe to us, and advantageous to our mor- 
tifying work ; but alas, how few have the bold- 
ness or wisdom duly to administer them. It is 
said of Alexander, that he bid a philosopher (who 
had been long with him,)to be gone; for said 


When the daylight is coming it passes away, | 
but now, ever again at even-tide, itis filled 
with life and light. 

And those that saw her called her a Glow- 
worm. 

GEMS FOR MINISTERS. 

The sacred ministry is not a state of idle- 
ness or of pleasure, but a holy warfare, in 
which there are always toils and fatigues to be 
endured. Whoever is not resolved courage- 
ously to maintain the interests of Christ, and to 
labor continually to enlarge his kingdom, is not 
fit for this warfare.— Quesnel. 

You are shepherds, aid must know all your 
sheep, and what is their disease, and mark their 
strayings, and help to cure them, and fetch 
them home.— Bazier. 

It has been observed by some eminent di- 
vines, that ministers are seldom honored with 
much success, unless they are continually aim- 
ing at the conversion of sinners.— Dr. Owen. 

Preachers, by making light of common truths | 
and indulging in a spirit of curious speculation, 
will render preaching rather an entertainment, 











than a benefit to the soul.— A. Fuller. 

For a_ person to leave public worship in 
raptures with the minister’s abilities is no 
proof that he has received spiritual benefit.— 
A. Booth. 

Keep not your religion for the pulpit; have 
it at heart and at hand, at dinner and at tea, 
and let every occurrence furnish you with a 
subject for spiritua] improvement.—Cor. Win- 
ter. 

The puritans visited their flocks by Louse- 
row ; the visits were short; they talked a little 
for God, and then concluded with prayer to 
God. — Berridge. 

Let us speak to our people as for their lives. 
— Baxter. 





VISITING THE PUOR. 
How are Christians valued and preferred by 
externals rather than by internals? By gold 
rings, by outward honors and privileges, rather 
than by their graces! How do many of the 
rich contemn the poor? How are the. poor 
neglected in visits? You go to the houses of 
the rich, but seldom go over the threshold of 
the poor; and what did Christ say to you? 
‘When thou makest a dinner or supper, call 
not thy friends, lest they bid thee again ; but 
when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be 
blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee, but 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just.’ Oh! how seldom do professors 
value as God doth. Letrich professors be sick, 
or under any other stroke of God’s hand, what 
ado is there! But how are the poor of the 
Church, or out of the Church, despised. And 
yet the Lord is not ashamed to call such breth- 
ren. ‘It will not serve us, nor save us,’ saith 
a late Bishop of England, ‘to be able to say 
Abraham is our father, except we will charita- 





he, so long hast thou been with me, and never 





bly acknowledge the poorest Christian, even 


— 
— 
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Lazarus, for our brother.’ Paul durst know 
no man after the flesh; yet dare you esteem 
men by their fleshly greatmess im the world.—. 
Stuckley. 





SELECT SENTENCES UF HALL. 

‘He is a rare man that is not wise in his 
own conceit, and that says not within himself, 
I see more than my neighbors. 

‘An ambitious man is the greatest enemy to 
himself, he torments himself with hopes; des 
sires and cares which might be aveided and he 
would live quietly. et vg 

‘ The only way to peace and truth, is genue 
ine humility, 

‘ The church is most happy. when. truth and 
peace kiss each other; or most miserable when 
they meet not, or meet and do not embrace 
each other. 

‘I love peace well, but truth better; yet I, 
would rather not contend for a minor truth, tham 
disturb the common peace. 

‘The godly sow in tears and reap in joy. 
Seed time is commonly wet and lowering, but I 
will be content with a wet Spring, if I may 
but reap a joyful harvest. 

‘Men are commonly valued for their dignity 
or desert; amongst fools, the first without the 
second is sufficient; amongst wise men, the 
second without the first. 

‘My rule shall be, to desire nothing but 
what is necessary to life, and to account that 
good which does me good.’ 





[From the Gospel Messenger. } 
THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 

The following beautiful and pathetic letter 
Was written by Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, who was beheaded’ on the i: th of 
May, J¢4],—the troublous times of Charles the 
Ist. It was addressed to his son the day pres 
vious to the execution. Well were it that eves 
ry father could thus address his child, as he was 
leaving the world. Well were it if every 
young person would regard such advice, wheth+ 
er given by his own parent or not. - 

‘My dearest Will,—These are the last 
lines that you are to receive from a father that 
tenderly loves you. I wish there were a 


, greater leisure to impart my mind unto you; 


but our merciful God will supply all things by 
his grace, and guide and protect you in all 
your ways ; to whose infinite goodness I be- 
queath you; and therefore be not discouraged, 
but serve him, and trust in him, and he will 
preserve and prosper you in all things. Be 
sure you give all respect to my wife, that hath 
ever had a great love unto you, and therefore 
will be well becoming you. Never be want- 
ing in your love and care to your sisters, but 
let them ever be most dear unto you; for this 
you 

the memory of your excellent mother and my- 
self. Therefore your care ard affection to them 
must be the very-same that you are to have 
of yourself, and the like regard must you have 
to your youngest sister; for indeed you owe 
it her also, both for her father and mother’s 
sake. 

‘Sweet Will, be careful to take the advice 
of those friends which are by me desired to 
advise you for your education. Serve God dil- 
igently morning and evening; and recommend 
yourself unto him, and have him before your 
eyes in all your ways. With patience hear 
the instruction of those friends I leave with 
you, and diligently follow their counsel; for 
till you come by time to have experience in the 
world, it will be far more safe to trust to their 
judgment than your own. 

‘ Lose not the time of your youth, but gathe 
er those seeds of virtue and knowledge which 
may be of use to yourself, and comfort to your 
friends, for the rest of your life. And that this 
may be the better effected, attend thereunto with 
patience, and be sure to correct and refrain 
yourself from anger. Suffer not sorrow to cast 
you down, but with cheerfulness and good 
courage go on the race you have to run in all 
sobriety and truth. Be sure with an hallowed 
care to have respect to all the commandments 
of God, and give not yourse’f to neglect them 
in the least things, lest by degrees you come to 
forget them in the greatest; for the heart of 
man is deceitful above all things. And in all 
your duties and devotions towards God, rather 
perform them joyfully than pensively ; for God 
loves a cheerful giver. For your religion let it 
be directed according to that which shall be 
taught by those which are in God’s church ; 
the proper teachers, therefore, rather than that 
you never either fancy one to yourself, or be 
led by men that are singular in their own opin- 
ions, and delight to go in ways of their own 
finding out: for you will certainly find sober- 
ness and truth in the one, and much unsteadi- 
ness and vanity in the other. 

‘You must not fail to behave yourself to- 
wards your grandmother, with all duty and 
obedience; for most tenderly doth she love you, 
and hath been passing kind unto me. God 
reward her charity for it! And both in this and 
all the rest, the same that I counsel you, the 
same do I direct also to your sisters, that so 
the same may be observed by you al]. And 
from my very soul, I beseech our gracious God 
to bless and govern you in all, to the saving 
you in the day of his visitation, and join us 
again in the communion of his blessed saints, 
where is fulness of joy and bliss for ever- 
more. 

‘Be sure to avoid, as much as you can, to 
inquire after those that have been sharp in their 
judgments towards me, andI charge you never 
to suffer thought of revenge to enter your heart. 
But be careful to be informed who were my 
friends in this prosecution, and to them apply 
yourself to make them your friends also; and 
on such you may rely, and bestow much. of 
ycur conversation amongst them. And God 
Almighty, of his infinite goodness, bless you 
and your children’s children; and his same 
goodness bless your sisters in like manner, pur- 
fect you in every good work, and give you right 
understanding in all things. Amen, 

Your most loving father, 
T. Wrnrworrs. 

Tower, May, 11, lil. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY, 


Mr Editor,—I perceive by the papers, that | 
there are serious doubts entertained by the 
members of Congress, whether the settlement 
of the North Eastern boundary will be accom- | 
plished by the present commissioners who are | 
engaged in attempting to do it. We have 
seen the folly of making no arrangement: | 
for a definite determination of that line be-, 
tween our Nation and the English Provinces. 
It is clear to some minds, and always has been, 
that the two governments never will agree. 
The United States have declared that they will 
never recede from the opinion they have form- 
ed, and it is not at all likely that the British 
Government will recede from their determina- | 
tions on the subject. What then is to be done ? | 
Fight, Fight. This is the cry, and there are | 
men high in office and influence who cry fight. 
Senators ia Congress, Representatives in Con- | 
gress all cry fight. And if one happens to) 
plead fer delay, for consideration, for new ex- | 
pedients—the whole pressas well as his col- | 


leagues are out upon him. This is history—| . 


we have only to read the doings and sayings of 
the last Congress to know it. It becomes the 

people therefore, to speak on this subject in sea- 

son. There is a choice here to be made. | 
There is no need of war. What good would it | 
do? Suppose we were to fight and spend $2,000- | 
000,900 in the contest, we should be no nearer | 
the :ettlement of the question than we now | 
are. I know nothing about the right or wrong | 
of the case. I am not about to discuss the ques- | 
tion, where the true boundary line is, my object | 
is to call upon the Christian community to rise | 
in their might and prevent war—cruel, bloody, 
demoralizing war. The remedy is simple. 
Leave the decision of the question to a third | 
party, appeal to reason, not to iron to settle al 
question of Geography. I know I shall be told | 
that this has been done, and without avail. 

But te whom was the appeal made? To one, 
competent to decide? I would not speak dis- | 
respectfully of Majesty, but with all due defer- 

ence to heads wearing crowns, I would say 
that a king is not the person to settle a ques- 

tion of geography or engineering—I say noth- 

ing respecting his liability to be biassed in fa- 

vor of one or the other of the parties, of the li- 

ability of his becoming dependent upon one or 

the other of them, for perhaps his own crown 

before he has settled the question. I pass this 

all by, and! say this, a king is not the man to. 
settle boundary lines. In settling a question 

in surgery, | would as soon appeal toa black- 

smith, or in determining a disputed point in 

theology to a physician. There are bodies of 
men who make it their business to examine and | 
discuss such questions, who are engaged in sur- 

veying, and making maps,—to them appeal. 

‘And this is the proposition that I would make | 
to the country, to England, to the world. 

Refer the question respecting our North East- 
ern boundary to the Royal Institute of France, 
and the Board of Civil Engineers of that coun- 
try. 

These are associations which are accustom- 
ed to examining questions of this nature—to 
them appeal and abide by their decision wheth- 
er it be for us, or against us. 

I appeal to the good sense, not to say Christ- 
ian spirit of this community on this subject, | 
and ask if they are ready that this nation should 
plunge into war—when, as in this case, there 
is no need of it. Are you willing to send how- 
ling over the land, men of death, or over the 
acean the roar of destruction? I make this ap- 
peal because there seems to be a disposition to 
engage in war. Because our Rulers seem to 
thirst for blood. Because the astonishing brag- | 
gartism of the last session of Congress leads | 
me to hope for nothing, from these whose husi- | 
ness it is to do everything. 

I ask the Christian community if they are 
ready to meet such a calamity as ever? Are 
you willing that the country should be hung | 
with sackeloth and sprinkled with blood? If 
not, act, speak with a voice of calmness yet of 
firmness shall cause our Legislators to know | 
that they will not be countenanced if they | 
plunge the nations into such a dire calamity ? 
I close with the words of Franklin. ‘I hope | 
that mankind will at length, as they call them- 
selves reasonable creatures, have reason, and | 
reason enough to settle their differences without | 
cutting throats; for, in my opinion, their nev- | 
er was a good war, or a bad peace. All wars 
are follies, very expensive, and very mischiev- | 
ous ones. When will mankind be convinced 
of this and agree to settle their differences | 
by arbitration? Were they to do it even by) 
the cast of a die it would be better than by fight- | 
ing and destroying each other.’* 

If my life and health are spared, I shall en- | 
deavor to continue my remarks upon some kin- | 
dred topics. 

Yours, &c. R. P. 8. 


*Sparks’ Franklin, vol. ix. pp. 476, 547. 


For the Register and Observer. 
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| 
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DEWEY ON THE 

Definite views of what Unitarians believe re- 
specting the subject of the atonement, I never 
have been able to obtain, until the publication | 
of Mr Dewey’s last volume of controverted sub- | 
jects on theology. To me, and it may be pre- 
sumed to thousands of others, his expositions 
and illustrations upon these subjects have af- 
forded great satisfaction. Abundance has been 
written and published respecting what Unitari- 
ans do not believe, until their adversaries have 
charged them with holding to not’ ‘ng but a 
system of negations, while m’.. who have 
been friendly; yet seriously sed, have 
doubted whether they held io ar views of the 
death of Christ which would administer to de- 
votion, or impart that spiritual influence or 
moral power which they have derived from the 
inspired writings upon this subject. 

I rejoice that Mr Dewey has undertaken to 
refute these charges and to remove these doubts, 
No sermon | ever read answers the purposes 
above specified, better than his, on the doctrine 
before us. He represents the doctrine of atone- | 
ment as a manifestation of the great love oi 
our Father in heaven for us, as an exhibition 
of his grace, as expressing the divine solicitude 
for the recovery of the lost and sinful inhabi- 
tants of this alienated world to holiness and 
heave" Such also is the declaration of the 
apostle, ‘God hath commended his love to us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.’ These views afford all that nutriment 
which a pious,mind can crave, and I am satis- 
fied, Jt may indeed be strongly doubted wheth- 
er the most pious of any denomination would 
be able to give an account of any influence or 
benefit, or good which they have derived from 
the contemplation of the death of Christ a‘ eve 
what may be derived from these views. slow 


ATONEMENT. 








* . | 
can a faith that he died to cancel a debt incur- 


red by transgression afford any peculiar conso- 
lation or practical benefit ? The only benefits 
to be derived from the sufferings and death of 
our Savior are the motives. they exhibit, the 
sanctified influence they impart, the sympathy 
they awaken, the relentings they call forth, the 
purposes of heart which they form, the holy 
vigor they inspire, and the sure hope they es- 
tablish in the soul of certain victory and of a 
recompense in heaven at last. 

Let then the views Mr Dewey has presented 
of this preeminently important subject be ex- 
hibited by our Unitarian clergy, and hold that 
place in their instructions which this theme 
does in the gospel. By so doing, it may be 
confiden ly hoped, tha the prejudice of other 
sects would be in a measure moderated, and 
their own cause greatly extended and blessed. 

E. R. 

North Marshfield, Jan. 16. 


For the Register and Observer. 
THE LOSS OF THE STEAMER LEXINGTON. 
© We know not what a day may bring forth,’ 


Fled like the horrors of a fearful dream, 

The secrets of that dark and awful night. 

The sun in glorious majesty went down, 
Shedding the splendors of his parting beam 

O’er the expanse of sky, and land, and sea. 
Forth on the yielding wave, the bounding bark, 
Exulting as an uncaged bird to cleave 

With golden wing its airy element, 

Moved in the pride of queenly dignity. 

And hearts beat there whose gems of truth and love 
Outshone the wealth of Eastern argosy. 

Hope, the fond priestess at affection’s shrine, 
Awaited each returning wanderer, 

While Love grew breathless from excess of bliss. 


How little know we, when the heart beats high 
With joy’s untold, onatterable strength, 

What the dim futere has in store, to blight 

Life’s fairest bloom, and hope’s most radiant dreams! 
Morn broke in glory, where the sun had set 

In peace. That gallant bark, which proudly trod 
Her onward path, and seemed to set at nought 
The strength of man, and almost to repel 

In scorn, the arm of the Omnipotent, 

Where had it vanished, with its wealth of mind? 
Had the pure breeze of Heaven with gentle breath 
Borne it in triamph to its destined port? 

Had heart met heart in bliss, around that shrine 
Maile sacred by the hallowing name of home? 


Not such the dark reality. But grief 

Imprints no trace upon the treacherous wave, 

Nor leaves its record on the sea-washed sand, 

Else might a pen of living flame have stamped, 
Deeply, indelibly, its impress there. 

What precious hopes were blighted, what sweet dreams 
Were to the hours of waking anguish changed, 

When goodness, beauty, youth, and age were borne 
Trophies to gem the silent halls of death! 

Thither the pride of manhood, and the grace 

Of matron beauty, and the uncownted wealth, 
Garnered within a mother’s love, went down, 

The eagle glance of youth, the fearless eye 

Of childhood’s holy confidence are closed 

In that hushed sleep, which knows no waking hour, 
Save in the clime where death is all unknown. 


And thou, O Man of God! what yearning thoughts 
Cluster around thy lowly ocean-grave! 

What fervour ef devotion, what sublime 

And spirit stirring powers of mind, were thine, 
Thy voice, as theagh an angel’s harp had leat 
The music of its chords to mortal tongue, 

Fell on the listening ear and charmed the souh. 
We hear no more ite meek yet earnest tones, 

In fervent prayer within Go ’s earthly courts. 
Amid angelic hosts, thy strains are heard 
Hymning the praises of the Eternal One. 

Nor by his side, thy Brother and thy Friend, 
Shall calmly rest thy precious ashes, where 
Mount Auburn sheds its perfume on the breeze, 
Wooing earth’s pilgrim traveller to repose, 

Mid Spring’s sweet bloom and Autumn’: glorious hues, 
On the calm bosom of his mother earth. 

Love on the marbte cenotaph shall raise 

The spotless record of thy faithfulness, 

While nature rears its monument of waves 

Above the nameless spot where sleeps thy dust. 


Rest ye in peace, ye sleepers of the deep! 

Oft shall the tear-dimmed eye, as pensive eve 
Sheds o’er the soul sweet memories of the past, 
Turn to that lone and lowly resting place, 
While faith reposes in implicit trust 

On the sure promise of omnipotence. 

The sea shall yield its dead, and buried Love 
And Love ieft sorrowing o’er its wreck of bliss, 
Shall meet in rapture. 


So tread on 
The remnant of your earthly pilgrimage, 
Y~ who have seen life’s fairest hopes decay, 
Counting each cloud that lowers above your head, 
But as a curtaining veil, which death shall rend, 
And to His children’s eye the smile reveal 
Of Love Divine. 
Your pathway, as a flower to make more bright 
The amaranth wreath which crowns the sons of God, 
None are so near the golden gate yf Heaveir, 
As those whuse spirits have been rendered pure, 
So pass on, 


Viewing each thorn that mars 


By sanctified afflictions, 
Till ye awake from earth’s short, feverish dream, 
To share the blissful day which knows no night. 

YY. L. BB. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register. 


I asked of you last week, the favor to publish 
a page or two of Mr Norton’s reply to Alum- 
nus; one remark which I should have made, 
I neglected to insert. Alumnus on the 105th 
page of his letter, cites with severe condemna- 
tion the following passages from Mr Norton’s 
discourse. ‘The full comprehension of the 
character and Evidences of Christianity is the 
result of studies which are pursued only by few, 
and the many want capacity or opportunity to 
satisfy themselves on the subject by their un- 
assisted exertions’ (page 57). It is said thata 
great majority of men are not capable of inves- 
tigating for themselves the evidences and 
character of Christianity, and therefore, can 
have no reasonable foundation for this belief in 
Christianity. The direct answer is, that trust 
in the information, judgment and integrity 
of others to a greater or less extent, as 
it is a universal and necessary is also a ration- 
al principle of belief. Who would have con- 
jectured, that these paragraphs, were selec- 
ted from a note to the Discourse, the object of 
which, was to show, that though much learn- 
ing was indeed necessary, to have a thorough 
understanding of the Scriptures, yet the want 
of it was supplied to those who had not the op- 
portunity of personal examination and collation 
by their just trust in the result.of the studies of 
others, and that the first quotation, commenc- 
ing in the middle of a sentence should have be- 
gun, ‘It cannot therefore, be any objection to 
any truth whatever, and consequently not to 
the truth of Christianity’ that the full compre- 
hension, &c. &c.; and, that the last sentence, 
if completed, would have been, ‘ after the words 


rational principle of belief,’ ‘ very much more 
might be said to show the false view of the sub- 
ject implied in that objection, and to make it 
evident that every one, accustomed to thought 
and reasoning, may withowt any Theological 
learning, strictly so called, be able to satisfy 
himself of the truths of Christianity !’ and these 
statements so simple and undeniable are made 
the subject of rebuke to Mr Norton and induce 
the assertion by Alumnus, asif in derision, that 
the great majority of the people accordingly 
having no power to perceive the intrinsic di- 
vinity of Christian truth, to behold the glory 
of God in the character of Christ, are doomed, 
by the very nature of the case, to dependence on 
the learned class, for the foundation of their 
faith. I know there are those who teach that 





Christianity taught nothing new, that it was 
coeval with man’s existence, but there are oth- 
ers who rest its origin on the advent of Jesus 
Christ; they refer to what is recorded of his 
works and teachings as to the word of God; 
they knew that this werd, as coming to them, 
is derived from the collation of ancient manu- 
scripts which they have never seen, that it is 
derived through the medium of translations 
from languages which they do not understand, 
and in sober truth, what other principle of be- 
lief can they have than exactly what Mr Nor- | 
ton states? Their only rational principle of be- 
lief must be, trust in the information, judgment 
and integrity of others. It were idle to deny | 
any other principle for the belief under the in- 
fluence of which baptism, and the other ordi- 
nances of Christianity, are administered in this’ 
country, and it is upon this principle of trust, 
in the information, judgment and integrity of 
others, that Alumnus himself asserts of our Sa- 
vior, (page 114), that he was content to en- 
trust the record of his history with unlettered 
disciples, who were drawn to the cross by the 
spirit of the Father, &e. &c. And yet he would 
insinuate that this learning may even be perni- 
cious, and so far forget what is due to himself 
as to state, (page 97) ‘ That it is well if we do! 
not spend many years in proving that the gos- 
pels were written by the person whose names 
they bear, (the gentleman to whom he writes, | 
having recently written a most learned work | 
for that very object,) while we have no insight | 
into the divine truth which beams from these | 
pages.’ 











[Selected for the Register.] 


The Apostle James adduces instances of Eli- | 
jah’s success in prayer, as an encouragement | 
to us to persevere in it, and to believe that we | 
also shall not fail of being answered, if we on- | 
ly pray in faith; because ‘ the effectual fervent | 
prayer of the righteous man availeth much.’ 
And indeed, who can recount all the wondrous 
instances in which the truth of this declaration | 
has been realized! Through prayer, Moses | 
turned away the fierce wrath of the Almighty. 
from Israel ; with outstretched arms he smote | 
the host of Amalek ; and Manoah, by the voice! 
of his cry, drew down a visible manifestation | 
of the Divine presence in human form. Through | 
prayer at Mizpah, the prophet Samuel smote , 
the army of the Philistines, and caused the, 
thunder of terror to roll over Israel’s foes. | 
Through prayer, Josiah the prince died in peaee. | 
Through prayer, fifteen years were added to) 
Hezekiah’s life ; the three men were preserved | 
in the burning, fiery furnace; and to Damiel it, 
was said by Gabriel, ‘I am come because of | 
thy words.’ At the prayer of the brethren on) 
the day of Pentecost, the heavens were opened; } 
and, another time, after they had prayed, the | 
place where they were assembled, was shaken, | 
and all were filled with the HolyGhost. Pray- 
er burst the fetters of Peter, and broke open the | 
doors of his prison. Prayer rebuked storms, | 
healed the sick, and brought back the dead to} 
life. And what shall I say more of the power, : 
the wonders, and the performances of prayer, : 
—the whole Scripture is full of them—all christ- ; 
endom would be full of them, were there more | 
prayers in our Zion, and more of this incense 
on our public, family, and private altars. But | 
prayer sleeps amongst us; for what we call, 
praying, morning and evening, according to. 
custom—the ‘sleepy, dull and heartless repeti- | 
tion of devotional language—does not deserve | 
the name of prayer. Keep these ceremonious ; 
compliments to yourselves; the Lord does not! 
want such service. The confessions of the’ 
broken and contrite heart, the ery of the hum- | 
ble, the expression of real, godly sorrow, the | 
opening of our cares to our heavenly Father, 
the breathings of grateful love, the acknowledg- , 
ment of dependance on the name of Jesus— | 
these are the things which go to constitute true 
prayer. 

Followers of the Lord Jesus Christ --ye who | 
are not ashamed ofhim and his gospel—pray , 
that the spirit of grace and supplication may be | 
poured out upon you; and then ask what you) 
will, it shall be done for you. He that ‘ cannot | 
lie’ has promised it. Only ask in the name of ; 
Jesus Christ, as children of God, by faith in: 
him, trusting in God’s faithfulness to his prom- | 
ises, and you will certainly succeed at last. | 
Too often we omit to notice God’s answer to! 
our prayers, otherwise how often should we find | 
to our glad astonishment, that, at the time of | 
our supplication, the commandment had gone 
forth to help us. Therefore let the call to! 
prayer be ever regarded by us as the invita-’ 
tion to an unspeakable privilege. ‘Continue | 
instant in prayer.’ Pray in the spirit, in the’ 
Holy Ghost, and not in your own self-sufficien- | 
cy, and you will pray with-power. Pray for | 
yourselves, pray for all, and pray with faith and | 
expectation ; for in the immutable word, that 
word which must survive both heaven and 
earth, it stands recorded, ‘ Verily, verily, I say! 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father j 
in my name, he will give it you.’ 


Setr-Icnorance.—It is strange to think | 
how sound, and clear, and distincta man’s. 
judgment will be against those evils in others, | 
which yet he seeth not in himself. How many | 
christians will be able to decipher the nature! 
of some vices and unveil the evils of them, and 
be quick sighted to espy the least appearance of 
them in another, and to condemn it; and yet! 
so partial are they in judging themselves, self- ; 
love so purblinds them in this reflection, that | 
they cannot discern that in themselves, which 
others cannot but perceive. 








Mernopist Missionsis Sours AMERICA.—The | 
Methodists have sent several Missionaries to South Amer- | 
ica, but their success, it seems, has not, as yet, equalled ' 
their hopes, The Wesleyan Journal has the following | 
reference to a recent letter from Rev. W. H. Norri 2s, 
Missionary to Monte Video, S, A, * Though quite an in. | 
teresting communication, his letter gives no very flatier- 
ing prospects of any inunediate success in the attainment 
of the object of his mission, Probably none of ow Mis- 
sions present so few encouraging indications as those in 
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| longer walks abroad freely like the wind. 


| and exaltation. 
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Tux Youne Woman’s Guipr To EXCELLENCE. 
By Wm. A. Alcott. " 


We have no great respect for this class of 
books and hope the storm; in which they have 
poured upon us for the last few years, will soon 
be over. May the kind heavens grant that this 
be one of the small drops of the retiring cloud. 
Does a young women want directions in all she 
does,speaks, feels and thinks? Must she take out 
(we suppose there can be no doubt she has one 
in her pocket) and consult these modern gospels 
at every step she takes? Can she not properly 
laugh, or cry, or sigh, or smile amid God's smi- 
ling works, or bathe her brows in morning’s 
dew, or drink in the influence of night’s stars, 
till she sees how the mode, time and season are 
nominated in the book? She must be born 
not of God—but of the will of man, must she ? 
She must become a creature of rules. The 
high and holy tendencies and impulses of her 
nature, must be moulded and directed by these 
mighty masters, must they? A few paltry 
precepts will do the work. The universe— 
stored with varied, rich and holy influences 
may be laid upon the shelf. A guide is suffi- 
cient, much more portable and convenient. 
Righteousness no longer springs forth from the 
earth and looks down from the heavens. Its 
energies flow in living streams from the pages 
of these precious productions. The spirit that 
clothes the soul with beauty and power, no 
It is 
caught und tamed and under the hands of keep- 
ers. It is doled out in precise quantities. 
These modern high priests deal it out at pleas- 
ure. They so perfectly understand all the laws, 
attributes and capabilities of an immortal na- 
ture, that they know precisely how to apply 
the agencies requisite to promote its blessedness 
The things which angels de- 
sire to look into, they see through at a glance. 
The mysteries of Godliness and redemption are 
To ripen souls is the 
most ordinary business—fools cannot err there- 
The strait and narrow way is laid over 
with iron-rails. The highways of eternity are 
crowded with locomotives. The hissing of 
steam is heard in the streets of the eternal ci- 


commonplace matters. 


in. 


ties. The righteousness of law every where tri- 
wunphs. Faith is of noneeffect. But by works 
of law shall no man, woman or young la- 
dy be justified. If she would gain acceptance 


| on high it must be through faith—the free 


activity of her highest faculties and affections. 

The Young Woman’s Guide to Excellence! 
A modest assumption, indeed! Socrates, you 
ewere a shallow old man. You only ventured 
bo inquire in regard to this matter. ..Here now 
is a nice little book, manufactured probably in 
some two or three weeks, that dispatches it 
most admirably—not to say satisfactorily. The 
march of mind is truly wonderful. What rev- 
elations are made unto babes? The foolish 
do sadly confound the wise. The author is 
pressing rapidly towards the mark of his high 
Why have martyrs bled? Tears in 
lone gardens, prayers on the mountains of suf- 
fering humanity, blood streaming from crosses, 
the washing of regeneration, the baptism of 
fire and the holy spirit are superseded. Here 
is an infallible guide to excellence. The author 
may understand some things pretty wel!. But 
we much doubt if he has any vocation to min- 
ister to the spiritual growth and perfection of 
young ladies. There are probably many things 
between heaven and earth, and in their spirits, 
that he has not dreamed of. They do not need 
such aid. Jf they do they will never rise to 
any high excellence — they will never shine 
like stars in the moral firmament. 

If they will pardon our boldness, we will 
advise them to trust for guidance to their own 


calling. 


pure and warm hearts, to the example and 
loveliness of Jesus, to the teachings and in- 
spiration of God, who dwells in them, to the 
breathing thoughts and burning words of pro- 
phets and apostles, and to the influences and 
impressions of that universe, of which they 
form so beautiful and harmonious a portion. 
One of the fine and noble impulses, that fill 
their gentle bosoms, followed, obeyed with the 
generous, hervic devotion so peculiarly their 
own, will do more for them than all these 


guides can effect. We have spoken* in a tone 
and manner we seldom employ. But we could 


find none more appropriate in which to say 
what we wished to say. Our temper was nev- 
er in a better condition. But we feel some- 
thing like indignation when the deep things of 
God are irreverently approached. 

Emperic physicians of souls deserve no tol- 
erance. Mechanism spreads apace. But let it 
not profanely approach those celestial regions in 
which are heard and felt the infinite, poetic 
harmonies and symphonies that issue from 
man’s spiritual relations and destinies. 


Mr WintHror’s Appress before the New England 
Society, in the city of New York, Dec. 22d, 1839. 


The address is such as might have been ex- 
pected from the reputation of the author, appro- 
priate, beautiful, eloquent. It is a worthy tri- 
bute to the character of the pilgrims from a 
worthy descendant. The writer or speaker, 
who succeeds to the extent of not injuring the 
feelings and impressions of those, whose de- 
light it is to honor and reverence that glorious 
company, is most fortunate. As to adding any 
thing to the fervor and depth of these feelings, or 
the greatness and sublimity of these impres- 
sions—few can so poorly understand their pow- 
ers or subject us to hope or attempt. 

The first passage we give enables us to per- 
ceive some features of the Reformation as in- 





the Pope because he would not permit him to 
put away a wife getting a little old, and take 
to himself a young and pretty one. He there- 
fore determined to be himself the Pope of his 
own dominions. This was the extent of his 
protestantism. Its true principles have never 
been admitted into that church. It has ever 
denounced and opposed them. Its whole spirit 
and structure are in dereliction of them, It 
is nothing but popery in garments a little modi- 
fied. Nearly the same may be said of the dis- 
senters. The temper and spirit of popery lurks 
and reigns in every sect. The superscription 
of the old dragon is upon them. They are all 
baptized with the same baptism—stumbling, 
snarling, contending upon the same dark moun- 
tains of human assumption and authority. 


troduced into England. .Henry the VIII. hated } 





They all array themselves against God and his | 
Christ. They all war against the soul’s free | 
motions and fetter the mind’s free thoughts. 

They are children of the same bad father, the 

seat of whose empire is Babylon, the Great. | 
Our Orthodox brethren claim to be the true sons | 
of the pilgrims. But is the claim just? They 
left all, braved all, endured all for the sake of 
freedom in the worship of God. Have we not. 
suffered something for the same privilege? Are | 
we not contending for the same glorious prin- | 
ciples? Are we not finishing the work they | 
began? Are we not walking in the footsteps | 
of these illustrious men? We put forth the | 
claim with confidence. We are true to the) 
blood that fires our hearts and bids us never to | 
be weary in doing well—in contending for truth | 
and right. We venture to hope that their ven- 


/ 


erated and glorified forms, bend, in approbation, 
from heaven over us. When New England | 
becomes the abode and asylum of unchecked and 
unmolested religious freedom, then, and not till | 
then, will their great enterprise be accomplish- 
ed, then will the pilgrim’s crown receive its 
highest lustre. They are recreant who oppose | 
us. 


} 
‘ The daughter of Ann Bullen could not fail to ' 
cherish a most hearty and implacable hatred 
towards that Church, in defiance of whose | 
thunders she was conceived and cradled, and in 
the eye and open declaration of which she was | 
a bastard, a heretic, an outlaw and an usurper. | 
So far, at any rate, Elizabeth was a friend to | 
the Reformation. But she had almost as little | 
notion as her Father, of any reformation which | 
reached beyond releasing her dominions from | 
the authority of the Pope, and establishing her- 
self at the head of the Church. And, accord- | 
ingly, the very first year of her reign was mark- | 
ed by the enactment of Laws, exacting, under | 
the severest penalties, conformity to the doc- | 
trines and discipline of the English Church—a | 
policy which she never relinquished. 
For a violation of these Laws and others of | 
subsequent enactment but of similar import, a | 
large number of persons in her kingdom, whose | 
minds had been too thoroughly inspired with | 
disgust for the masks and mummeries of Cath- | 
olic worship, to be content with a bare renun- 
ciation of the temporal or spiritual authority of | 
the Pope, were arrested, imprisoned, and treat- 
ed with all manner of persecution. At least’ 
six of them were capitally executed, and two of 
these, as it happened, were condemned to death | 
by that very Lord Chief Justice, whom we have | 
seen a few years afterwards, at the head of the | 
Plymouth Company, engaged in so earnest but ! 
unavailing an effort to colonize the New Eng-. 
land Coast. Little did he know that his part | 
in that work had been already performed. 
In an imaginary ‘ Dialogue between some | 
Young Men born in New England and sundry | 
Ancient Men that came out of Holland and Old | 
England,’ written in 1648 by Gov. Bradford— | 
a name which before all others should be this 
day remembered with veneration—the Young | 
Men are represented as asking of the Old Men, } 
how many Separatists had been executed. | 
‘ We know certainly of six,’ replied the ancient 
men, ‘ that were publicly executed, besides such | 
as died in prisons. * * * Two of them were | 
condemned by cruel Judge Popham, whose | 
countenance and carriage was very rough and | 
severe towards them, with many sharp mena- | 
ces. But God gave them courage to bear it 


| 
i 
and to make this answer :— 


\ 


‘My Lord, your face we fear not, 
And for your threats we care not, 
And to come to your read service we dare not.’ 


Nor did King James depart from the foot- 
steps of his predecessor in the religious policy 
of his administration. Though from his Scotch 
education and connections, and from the opin- 
ions which he had openly avowed before coming 
to the English throne, he had seemed pledged to 
a career of liberality and toleration, yet no soon- 
er was he fairly seated on that throne than 
he, too, set about vindicating his claim to his 
new title of ‘Defender of the Faith,’ and en- 
forcing conformity to the rites and ceremonies 
of-the English Church. And he cut short a 
conference at Hampton Conrt, between himself 
and the Puritan leaders, got up at his own in- 
stigation in the vainglorious idea that he could 
vanquish these heretics in an argument, with 
this summary and most significant declaration 
—‘ If this be all they have to say, I will make 


them conform, or I will hurry them out of the 
land.’* 


In the following passage Mr Winthrop vin- 
dicates his fitness to speak of the pilgrims. He 
is capable Of perceiving the source of their he- 
roic fortitude and invincible faith. 


‘I fear not to be charged with New England 
bigotry or Puritan fanaticism in alluding to the 
Power which was over the Pilgrims in their 
humble but heroic enterprise. If Washington, 
in reviewing the events of our Revolutionary 
history, could say to the American Armies as 
he quitted their command, that ‘the singular 
interpositions of Providence in our feeble condi- 
tion were such as could scarcely escape the at- 


* For the opportunity of perusing this 
indebted to Rev. Alexander Young, 
ied from the Plymouth Church Ri cor 
be able to add, that Mr Young is en aged in preparing for 
the press, a volume to he entitled ‘The Old Chronicles of 
the Plymouth Colony, collected partly from original rec- 
ords and unpublished manuscripts, and partly from scarce 
tracts, hitherto unknown in this Country,’ iu which this 
Dialogue will be contained, and which will be, in fact, a 
Pe) of the Plymouth People, written by themselves, 
from 1620 to 1624. Mr Young confidently expect4 to Le 
able to recover or restore the most valuable portion of 
Gov. Bradford’s History, which was used by Prince and 
Hutchinson, but which disappeared during the War of the 
-sastyaeec and has been supposed to be irrecoverally 
ost, ; 


Dialogue, I am 
by whom it was cop- 
ds. T am hap;y to 
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tention of the mc.t mobserving,’ and again to 


the American Congress, on first 
administration of the Union, that ‘every s 
by which the People of the United Biases hel 
advanced to the character of an Independent 
Nation seemed to have been distinguished by 
some token of Providential agency,’ how much 
less cat’ any one be in danger of subjecting 
himself to the imputation of indulging in a wild 
conceit or yielding to a weak superstition, by 
acknowledging, by asserting, a Divine intez- 
vention in the history of New England Coloni- 
zation. It were easy, it is true, to convey the 
same sentiment im more fashionable phraseolo- 
gy—to disguise an allusion to a Wonder-work- 
ing Providence under the name of an extraor- 
dinary Fortune, or cloak the idea of a Divine 
appointment under the title of a lacky accident. 
But I should feel that I dishenored the memory 
of our New England sires, and deserved the re- 
buke of their assembled sons, were I, on an oc- 
casion like the present, to resort to such miser- 
able paltering.. 

No-—I see something more thar mere forty- 
nate accidents or extraordinary evincidences jn 
the whole discovery and colonization of our 
Country—in the age at which these events took 
place, in the People by whom they were effec. 
ted, and more especially in the circumstances 
by which they were attended, and may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if ever 
I am ashamed to say so! 

When I reflect that this entire Hemisphere off 
ours remained so long in a condition of prime- 
val barbarism—that the very existence of its 
vast Continents was so Jong concealed from 
the knowledge of civilized man—that these co- 
lossal mountains so long lifted their summits to 
the sky and cast their shadows across the earth 
—that these gigantic rivers so leng poured their 
mighty, matchless waters to the sea—that these 
magnificent forests so long waved their unri- 
valled foliage to the winds, and these luxuriant 
fields and prairies so long spread out their vit- 
gin sods before the sun—without a single in- 
telligent human being to enjoy, to admire, or 
even to behold them—when I reflect to what 
heights of civilization, ambition and power so 
many of the Nations of the Old World were 
succesively advanced, reaching a perfection in 
some branches of art and of science which has 
destined their very ruins to be the wonder, the 
delight, the study and the models of mankind 
for ever, and pushing their Commerce and their 
Conquests over sea and shore with an energy 
xo seemingly indomitable and illimitable, and 
yet that these seas and these shores, reserved 
for other Argonauts than those of Greece and 
other Eagles than those of Rome, were protec- 
ted alike from the reach of their arts and their 
arms, from their rage for glory and their Just 
for spoils—* * *—when I reflect upon the 
momentous changes in the institutions of socie- 
ty and in the instruments of human power, 
which were crowded within the period which 
was ultimately signalized by this discovery and 
this settlement—the press, by its magic engin- 
ery, breaking down every barrier and annihila- 
ting every monopoly in the paths of knowledge, 
and proclaiming all men equal in the arts of 
peace— gunpowder, by its tremendous properties, 
undermining the moated castles and rending 
asunder the plaited mail of the lordly Chieftains, 
and making all men equal on the field of battle 
—the Bible, rescued from its unknown tongues, 
its unauthorized interpretations and its unwor- 
thy perversions, opened at length in its original 
simplicity and purity to the world, and proving 
that all men were born free and equal in the 
eye of God—when I see learning reviving from 
its lethargy of centuries, religion reasserting its 
native majesty, and liberty—liberty itself—thus 
armed and thus attended, starting up anew to 
its long suspended career, and exclaiming, as it 
were, in the confidence of its new instruments 
and its new auxiliaries—‘ Give me now a place 


assuming the 


| to stand upon—a place free from the interfer- 


ence of established power, a place free from the 
embarrassment of ancient-abuses, a place free 
from the paralyzing influence of a jealous and 
overbearing prerogative—give me but a place to 
stand upon and I will move the world ’—I cannot 
oonsider it, [ cannot call it, a mere fortunate 
coincidence, that then, at that very instant, the 
veil of waters was lifted up, that place reveal- 
ed, and the world moved ! 

And when, lastly, I reflect on the circum- 
stances under which this settlement was in the 
end effected, on that part of the coast, more es- 
pecially, which exerted a paramount influence 
on the early destinies of the Continent, and 
gave the first unequivocal assurance that virtue 
and industry and freedom were here to find a 
refuge and here to found themselves an empire— 
when I behold a feeble company of exiles, quit- 
ting the strange land to which persecution had 
forced them to flee, entering with so many sighs 
and sobs and partings and prayers on a voyage 
so full of perils at the best, but rendered a hun- 
dred fold more perilous by the unusual severi- 
ties of the season and the absolute unseaworthi- 
ness of their ship, arriving in the depth of win- 
ter on a coast to which even their pilot was a 
perfect stranger, and where ‘ they had no friends 
to welcome them, no inns to entertain them, no 
houses, much less towns, to repair unto for suc- 
cor,’ but where,—instead of friends, shelter or 
refreshment,— famine, exposure, the wolf, the 
savage, disease and death secmed waiting for 
them—and yet accomplishing an end which 
Royalty and patronage, the love of dominion 
and of gold, individual adventure and corporate 
enterprise had so long essayed in vain, and 
founding a Colony which was to defy alike the 
machinations and the menaces of Tyranny, in 
all periods of its history—it needs not, it needs 
not, that I should fipd the coral pathway of the 
sea laid bare, and its waves a wall upon the 
right hand and the left, and the crazed chariot 
wheels of the oppressor floating in fragments 
upon its closing floods, to feel, to realize, that 
higher than human was the Power which pre- 
sided over the Exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers ! 

Was it not something more than the igno- 
rance or the self-will of an earthly and visible 
Pilot, which, instead of conducting them to the 
spot which they had deliberately selected— the 
very spot on which we are now assembled— 
the banks of your own beautiful Hudson, of 
which they had heard so much during their so- 
journ in Holland, but which were then swarm- 
ing with a host of horrible savages—guided 
them to a coast, which though bleaker and far 
less hospitable in its outward aspect, had yet 
by an extraordinary epidemic, but a short time 
peevious, been almost completely cleared of its 
barbarous tenants? Was it not something 
more, also, than mere mortal error or human 
mistake, which, instead: of bringing them with- 
in the limits prescribed inthe patent they had 
procured in England, directed them to a shore 
on which they were to land upon their own re- 
sponsibility and.under their own authority, and 
thus compelled the:.. .o an Act, which has ren- 
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dered Cape Cod more memorable than Runna- 
mede, and the Cabin of the Mayflower ‘than | 
the proudest Hall of ancient Charter or modern 
Constitution—the execution of the first written | 
original Contract of Democrati. S¢lf-Govern- | 
ment which is found in the annals of the | 


World ? 
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Seventn Annual Report or THE S£AMEN’S 
ai sousty of THE City or Boston. 
This isone ef the best associations in our | 

eity. It is doing much good in the best way. 

The sailor has claims upon the community | 

which ought ret, aad cannot be resisted. He 


exposes himself to all perils for our comfort, | 


gratification and improvement. While we, in. 
gant and safety enjoy the refinements and lux- 
wries his skill, toil and sufferings have brought 
ty our shores—he is shivering beneath the cold, | 
midnight blast, listening to the mutterings of 
the gathering storm, er preparing to descend 
into the ecean grave, that is ready to receive 
him—while the theught of home, children, wife 
enters his soul with a deeper and keener ago- 
ny than the fear inspired by the thousand deaths, | 
herne on the crests of the wrathful waves. Will 
we not remember and help these widows, 
these orphans whose only support and resource 
sleeps far down in the great deep, lost in our 
own service? Besides, we should consider that 
his course of life, with its unavoidable circum. | 
stances and influences induces, almost necessa- | 
rily, recklessness aud improvidence. His faults | 
and follies while they can justly claim. much 
indulgence, appeal strongly to our sympathy | 
and consideration. The members of this soci- ' 
ety deserve the thanks and encouragement of 


the community. We cannot do better than 


give some extracts from the report. 


The pist year has been one of many and anxious cares | 
to these who have had the management of the affairs of 
th s Benevolent Ass ciation. 

You are we'l aware that our mo t generous benefactor, 
who always responded to our appeal for assistance with 
sympathizing word as well as liberal hand, is no more! 
Hle has gone from his work of charity on earth to its re- | 
ward in that world where the richest treasures which the | 
soul ean carry are the prayers and blessings of the peor. 
And while the Seamen’s Aid Society shall continue, his 
name and benerulent deeds’ will be rememberetand hon- 
ored, | 
it fas heen a year of much sickness among the poor, and 
of severe peewniary distress to all who depend on the pros- 
perity of commerce for their means of support. And the 
close of the year was marked by desolating storms, which 
have strewed our rocky shores with the broken wrecks of 
vessels; their cargoes, on which many a family depended 
for support, have been scattered by the fierce wind, like 
ashes before the breeze; and, sadder still, among these ru- 
ins of material things, as marking the fvotprints of the 
great destroyer, Death, 

‘ There lay the strong man still and low, 

Like erushed weed thrown aside.’ 
Yes; the poor seamen, who seem bern to endure hardships, 
aad whe are trained to buffet with the tempests, were 
overpowered by these fierce storms. Many, many have 
perished; and numbers of those who escaped with life 
were thrown destitute on the cold beach, bruised, frozen, 
aod in want of all things. 

And has the Seamen’s Aid Society been enabled to 
meet these demands for assistance te the distressed, and 
to struggle with the embarrassments which the ‘ hard 
times’ have imposed? We are more than glad, we are 
thainkfal, te tell you chat, as respects the affairs of the So- 
ciety, all has gone well with us. The blessing of God 
has not been withdrawn, and the favor of man has not 
failed, Though one rich stream of bounty has been cut 
of, other spriegs have gushed forth; and we have been 
enabled not only to sustain our accastomed charities, but ° 
to enlarge our operations. : } 

During the past year, we have supported the clothing- i 
store wader the Bethel, and opened another and similar 
establishment ina building which we have caused to be | 
erected, adjoining the Mariner’s House. Both these | 
stores are well filled with clothing for seamen, which their 
wives, mothers, sisters, or daughters have made. We 
have paid these women for needle-work, during the year, 
21644 59. Add to this sum $356 paid to the women 
who cut and sell the clothes, who are also connected with 
sermen, and we shoul.l have two thousand dollars dis- 
tributed in wages to females, the greater part of which | 
has been far more blessed to the recipients than the same 
amount given in alms would have been. J 

We have assisted the Rev. Mr Taylor in sustaining the 
Mariner*s House—a more particular account of which will 
be presently given—and dispensed in charities of hoard 
and clothing to sick and shipw recked seamen the sam of 
$334 96; to seamen’s widows, $137. We have kept 
open the free school fur seamen’s daughters at a cost of 
over $400, All these items and the expenses of the stores 
have been paid, and we have now on hand, in ready made 
clothing at cost, goods, and cash—including four hun- 
dred and twelve duliars paid for the new store—to the 
amount of 49065 45. ‘This is an inerease over our capi- 
tal of last year of nearly $4000. The means hy which 
this addicion to our funds has been obtained, the purposes 
for whieh jit is designed, and the plans formed for the 
present year, we will now submit; and we beg your pa- 
tient attention, though the details may be somewhat long, 
and the subject too familiar to be invested with much nov- 
eltv. 

* The poor ye have with you always; and, whensvever 
se will, may dothem good,’ was the declaration of the Sa- 
ster to his disciples. 

It is seven years to-day since this Society was formed ; 
its ubject—to do good to seamen aml their families. At 
the first thenght, it would seem an easy matter to settle 
the course of doing good to the very poor. Supply food 
to the hungry, clothing to the nakel, attendance and 
medicine to the sick and helpless,—what more would be 
wanting? The essential element, the co-operation ofthe 
puor in their own improvement, would be wanting. The 
human mind is not a machine, to be raised and regulated 
by the will or work of another. In hwuble imitation of 
the divine Being from whom it emanated, it must do good 
itself, in its own manifestations, before we can be sure 
that its tendeney is upward and onward. 


The 
house is very satisfactory. 

At the last annual meeting, it was unani- | 
mously resolved to assist the Rev. Mr Taylor 
in keeping open the Mariner’s House. Such | 
an asylum we felt was indispensable, if we de- | 
sired to aid seamen who wished to follow that | 
which is good, in escaping the snares and temp- | 
tations of those destroyers of their brethren,— 
the rum-selling landlords of sailor boarding- | 
houses, It was known, however, that the | 
House, from the profits of boarding alone, could | 
not at present be supported. To prepare for | 
the additional demands which would be made | 
on our Society, we agreed to hold a fair for the | 
henefit of the Mariner’s House. This was done. | 
[ need not describe our proceedings, nor our | 
three days at Faneuil Hall. Suffice it to say, 
that our subject seemed to be regarded with 
universal favor, and the substantial result was | 
the receipt of five thousand five hundred and nine- | 
iy dollars, forty-nine cents, clear of all expenses | 
and deductions. This is the largest sum ever, | 
we believe, obtained at a ladies’ fair, except | 
that for the Blind, held by the ladies of this | 
city in 1832, 

With such encouragement in our charitable | 
undertaking—which we most gratefully felt and | 
acknowledged—we have gone on with our pur- 
pose of doing good to seamen, in accordance with 
the best plan which could be devised by the | 
wisdom and experience of the Rev. Mr Taylor, 
on whose personal care and oversight of the 
Mariner’s House we relied. Ineed not dwell 
on his entire devotedness to this work of char- 
ity: his zeal for his brethren. of the sea is too 
well known to need description. He has given 
his heart and soul to this work ; and our great- 

est fear is, not that this plan of doing good will 
be found impracticable, buwthat his precidus 
health may fall a sacrifice to the harrassing 


fullowing account of the Mariner’s 





cares and load of responsibilities which are con- 
stantly pressing upon him. May God strength- 
en and sustain him, for the sake of poor sea- 
men ! 

The success which has crowned this attempt 
to support an improving as well as safe home 
for seamen has, in its moral aspect, been very 
gratifying. The books and newspapers provi- 
ded have been sedulously read ; for sailors who 
can read are very fond of books ; and the morn- 
ing and evening prayer has been reverently at- 
tended by fur the greater part of the boarders. 
Several have, during the year, become profes- 
eedly pious ; and their whole conduct, thus far, 
has been a beautiful exemplification of the pu- 
rifying and elevating influence of the Holy spir- 
it on the human heart. Let bat the light of 
the gospel shine into the soul, and we find wis- 
dom there which schools could never teach, and 
a strength of purpose in the performances of duty 
which makes even the rough, dark path of a 
seaman’s life bright and pleasant as the Chris- 
tian’s hope. And this hope how blessed to the 
sailor, how important tothe world! The Savior 
chose nearly all his disciples from this class of 
persons, thus pointedly, as it would seem, mak- 
ing their high calling, to be ‘ fishers of men,’ 
lights to the nations. And never will the re- 
ligion of the lowly and blessed Jesus become 
the faith of the world, till the seamen of profes- 
sedly Christian nations are trained to the prac- 
tice of temperance and all the virtues of the 
Christian character, and fitted to become, by ex- 
ample, missionaries of the gospel to the heathen 
and the infidel. 

It is these considerations which make the 
moral influence of the Mariner’s House, and of 
all similar establishments, of such mighty im- 
port. And also it is these considerations which 
sanction and call for the cooperation of woman’s 
efforts in all plans for the moral improvement of 
seafaring people. Every converted sailor carries 
to the regions that sit in darkness some portion 
of that heavenly light which only can show that 
woman, as well as man, is the heir of immortal 
life, cOnsequently designed as man’s companion, 
friend, and helper, in this world, — not his slave, 
but, like him, the servant of the Most High. 
And, as the servant of God, is it not her duty to 
do all she can to promote and hasten the com- 
ing of his kingdom on earth ? 

During the time since the Mariner’s House has 
been under the care of the Rev. Mr Taylor— 
just seventeen months—one thousand and thirty- 
two seamen, including officers, have been re- 
ceived as boarders. Many of these, some whole 
crews, have returned the second and third time, 
thus showing that they consider that place of 
temperance, order, and religious observance, 
their home while in Boston. We might fill 
pages with accounts of the exemplary conduct 
of these seamen while at the Mariner’s House, 
and the good reports of the captains under whom 
they have sailed. But time will not permit. 
Is it not sufficient to show what numbers have 
voluntarily fled from the places of temptation 
and sin to this temple of refuge, to prove the 
necessity for such an establishment ? 





INTERESTING LETTER FROM LIPERIA. | 


Our readers have probably seen in the pa- | 
pers, within a few months, an interesting ace | 
count of Mr Samuel Benedict, now one of the 
most respectable citizens of Liberia, but who, a 
few years since, was a slave at Savannah. | 
There, under the charge of a liberal master, | 
(Mr Habersham) he continued to pick up a ve- 
ry tolerable, education for himself, and conse- | 
quently to teach his children and grand-child- | 
ren all that he had acquired himself. He was'| 
in the habit of reading not a little, and had | 
quite a valuable library which has no doubt | 





gone out to Africa with him. His situation in 


all respects, was unusually comfortable for a | 
person of this description. But still he was ea- | 
ger to be in Africa, and when the opportunity | 
came, gladly embraced it, believing the circum- | 
stances of the colonies to be much better calcu- | 
lated to elevate the character of his race, and } 
his own, and to improve their condition than | 
any which they could look for in the United | 
States, whether as bond men or free. Accord-; 


ingly he went out. Letters have since bed | 


" . ae 
received from him, of a most gratifying charac- } 


\ 
ter. Of these, some have been addressed to a | 


gentleman of this city, and to him we are in- | 
debted for the following extract just brought | 
by the Saluda. - 

‘The appointment of Mr Buchanan as Gov-| 
ernor over the different settlements,’ he says, 
‘ will be of infinite benefit to us; he is truly an | 
energetic and capable man for the office, and | 
has already done much towards preventing the 
abominable slave trade. I hope the United 
States will assist him by sending the long- 
promised vessel of war, which will prevent in 
a measure, the prostitution of their Flag by the 
detestable slavers. If we but continue to austin! 
per as we have commenced, I think in a few 
years Liberia will be sought after by many who | 
are now our greatest opposers. For my part, 
I am more convinced every year, that this is 
the best country for the colored man, under ex- 
isting circumstances, and with all the disad- 
vantages of a new country. Iam glad that I 
am here, for here we can sit under our own 
vine and fig-tree with none to interrupt us or 
make us afraid;—and a more pleasant country 
than this part of Africa, none ought to desire. 
For this moment, at 9 o’clock at night, while 
you in the United States, are almost freezing, 
I sit with my sashes lifted up, to write you, 
with the Thermometer at 79 degrees. And I 
see nothing to prevent us from living comforta- 
bly here, but industry, with little means to car- 
ry on either the farming or mercantile business. 
I have under cultivation, however, a few acres 
of sugar cane. The same of coffee plants, with 
some cotton and provisions. 

Through Governor Buchanan I lately enter- 
ed into a copartnership with a gentleman in 
Philadelphia in an undivided half of four acres 
of Coffee; he advancing money to commencing 
the operation, I only regret that it was not 
a hundredacres. But this is only a commence- 
ment. I regret much my coffee is not quite 
ripe enough to send you by this opportunity, 
but I will be sure to do so, by any after four or 
five weeks from this; at the same time, I shall 
send your shells kc. I have some now, but I 
wish to try and get a betterassortment. I send 
a few newspapers, in which you will find that 
the Legislature, unknown to me, has appointed 
me Judge of the Superior Court for this County, 
I truly tremble at the responsibility and my in- 
competency to the task, but they insist on my 
acceptance thereof. This will make the Law 


| It awakens little interest in our churches. It | 


| originally subscribed by liberal individuals and | 





Books you sent me, and promise yet to’send, of ; 
incalculable service.’ ; 

it is proper to observe that some of the pub- 
lications referred to, were sent out for the ‘ Li-! 
beria Lyceum,’ of which Benedict is a leading 


officer ; and that if any persons are disposed to | ' 


encourage either him or that Institution, in his 
most laudable efforts for the enlightenment of 
the colony, any useful, practical works they | 
may forward by the Saluda or otherwise, wil! | 
be gratefully received, and carefully disposed of | 
agreeably to the wishes of the donors. We 
presume that Dr. Proudfit, the Secretary of the 
New York City Colonization Society, would | 
take the charge of their remittance with great | 
pleasure. 


A Discourse preached at the Ordinati n of Mr Robert C. 
Waterston, as Minister at Large, Nov: 24th, ©1839, by 
Henry Wa.e, Jun., Professor in Harvard University. 
Boston, Isavc R. Butts. 


This excelJent sermon was delivered on an 
occasion of no common interest to our church- 
es, as well as to that special ministry; to which 
it added another efficient laborer. It will be | 
read, we are sure, with the satisfaction that we | 
shared with the mumerous assemblage that 
heard it. At present we can only say, that the 
preacher with the simaple and comprehensive 
method usually marking his discourses, presents 
the Ministry at Large, in #éself, or its peculiar 
objects, in its relation to the ordinary ministry, 
and its value to the community / and under these 
distinct heads, with a sobriety, but earnestness 
of statement, that commands conviction ; with 
a chaste eloquence, that will not unduly exalta 
favorite charity above all others, he utges its 
undeniable claims upon the affection and p@tron- | 
age of the churches. 

We are also happy in noticing the publicati™ | 
of the Charge prepared by Rev. Dr Channing, anc' 
we should have been happy to have seen it ac- | 
companied, had it been possible, by the one actu- | 
ally delivered by the Rev. Mr Gannett. We} 
partook largely in the gratitude and the pleasure, 
which were felt on that occasion at the readiness 
and felicity with which, and with scarcely a mo- | 
ment’s warning, the unexpected deficiency was | 
supplied. It was an effort of purely extempore | 
utterance, not less remarkable for the justness | 
and accuracy of the thoughts presented than for. 
the kindness, which yielded to the urgency of | 
the call. 

We are compelled by our narrow limits to) 
defer a fuller notice of the Charge, as well as of 
the Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. George | 
Ripley. In the conclusion of his Charge, how- 
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|ever, in which Dr Channing speaks of the in- | 


terest expressed for the Ministry at Large, and | 


the support it has received in this city, he says, | 


receives little aid from them. The contribu-/ 


tions to it from most of our congregations are | 
small an@ do littic honor to ue as « bedy a 


Christians. The success of the ministry thus | 
far is due, under Providence, not to the zeal 
of the thurches, but to the devotion, the martyr | 
spirit of the men who have been charged with 
its duties. More faithful laborers, I believe, | 
are not to be found in the ranks of the ministry | 
through Christendom.’ 

We appreciate fully the sacrifices and success 
of the gentlemen who have labored with un-' 
wearied zeal and devotion in this excellent | 
cause. They are worthy of all praise, and | 
have a far higher reward than our gratitude— 
the witness of conscience and the favor of God. | 
But we are constrained to differ from the Reve- 
rend author ir his disparaging view of the in-| 
terest which has been expressed, or the contri- | 
butions actually made for this object, which it | 
must be remembered is but one among many | 
interesting objects of our Christian charity. A 
very slight view of the statistics on this subject, 
we think, might have satisfied him, as they as- 
suredly satisfy us, that this community, either | 
as individuals or as churches, have not been in- 
different to this cause. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of churches was | 
established in 1834; since which,—a period | 
of less than six years, —have been ereeted three 
large and commodious chapels, of solid struc- 
ture, and well adapted to all the purposes, for 
which they could be needed, at an expense of 
about forty-five thousand dollars; to defray 
which about thirty-six thousand dollars were 


the remainder hae been already provided for hy 
other means. 

During these six years also, more than two 
thousand dollars have been annually collected | 
within our churches expressly for the support of 
the Ministry; making an amount of at least 
twelve thousand dollars within that time, to 
which should be added the support of the Min- 
istry gt Large for several years prior to the or- 
ganization of the Fraternity of churches in 1834. 
And the whole will constitute an amount of 
between fifty and sixty thousand dollars, the 
fruit of the liberality of our churches, or of in- 
viduals belonging to them. 

Nor, while we confer just praises upon our 
Ministers at Large, may we speak slightly of 
the labors and zeal of Laymen in this cause. 
The interest, which many of them have felt in 
this Ministy, and the readiness with which they 
have contributed of their means, or devoted their 
time and influence to its promotion, are deserv- 
ing, not of disparagement, but of grateful com- 
mendation. Many individuals might be men- 
tioned; but there is one, whose absence from 
the country removes any impropriety there 
might be in noticing him. Werefer to Henry 
B. Rogers, Esq., the late able, efficient and de- 
voted Secretary of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. We were gratified by the just and 
merited tribute paid to the faithful and eminent- 
ly successful labors of this gentleman by the 
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Rev. Mr Lothrop, in some excellent remarks 
made by him at the late Dedication of Suffolk 
Street Chapel. 

For four years Secretary of the Fraternity, 
Mr Rogers devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the promotion of the charity he had in charge ; 
and for his untiring efferts, amd the great per- 
sonal influence which he exerted in its behalf, 
he has gained a high place in the respect and 
confidence of the community. 

In short, we are of the opinion, and feel con- 
strained to utter it, that this eommunity, neither 
in the clergy nor laity, are censurable fora want 
of imterest, or an unwillingness to support this 
Ministry. It is questionable, whether they have 
not done all that they ought. They have cer- 
tainly done what they could in its cause. And 
this, we must repeat, is but one of the many 
objects demanding and obtaining their liberal 
aid. 


{> Am Obituary notice, and several other. 
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Tar Biste iw Crprus.—In the extracts. ef the 
correspondence of the American Bible Society,.we have 
part of a communication from the late Rev..L. W. 
Pease to the secretary of the Society, written: a short 
time before his death, which occurred im August last. 
Mr P. was « missionary of the AmericanForeign: Mis- 
sionary Society, and has been very active in, promoting 
the distribution of the word of God in the island. 


The Scriptures have been received with general mani- 
festatigna of pleasure by all. Some of the higher ecclesi- 
astics, as well ns some ofthe personal attendants of all 
the bishops, have given us essential aid ia.the prosecution 
of our work. A few distinguished laymen have also as- 
sisted us. We have likewise frequently received assis- 
tance from the priests in different parts.of the island ;, and 
rarely have we been received with apparent. evidence of 
distrust or dislike. We will not pretend to examine the 
motives which have actuated them in thos treating us and 
our object. Perhaps there may have been a real desire in 
some cases to become acquainted with the truth, and aid 
in its diffusion; at least we trust that the work in which 
we have engaged has commended itself to the conscience 
of many whom we have visited. 

_ In all our tours for distributing the Scriptures, we have, 
esther by means of interpreters, or directly, communicated 
much divine truth, and have ofien bad from 20 to 50 at- 
tenifve, and sometimes apparently serious listener at one 
sime. The presentation of the Scriptures has been an 
easy aird natural intrgduction to an exposition of some 
passege from the sacred volume, and aa application of it 
to the various Christian duties. We have also been re- 
quested, by both priests and people, to engnge in this 
work of ex; ounding the Scriptures for the benefit. How 
far mere mutives of curiosity may have operated.in produc- 
ing this desire to hear the gospel, we cannot tell, but we 
would fain believe that they were accompanied, in some 
caxes, by a real slesire to listen to the truth. 


Ture Brpate 1X GreEce.—An Extract froma let- 
ter of Rev. Mr Calhoun, missionary in Greece, to the 
Secretary of the Aimerican Bible Society, comains some 
interesting facts in regard to the reci-ption of the Bilbie in 
Greece. 

At Athens, also, is the: depot of the British and Foreige 
Bible Society, from which are issued great numbers eon- 
tinually, At Patras, the cemand has been constantly in- 
creasing, and the missionaries there, Messrs. Pasco and 
Love, have put large numbers into circulation. 

A late letter from Mr King, reports the distribution at 
Athens of 1,500 copies of the New Testament and other 
portions of the Bible. 

Warm discussions are going on in Athens in relation to 
the subject of translations. Happily it is confined to the 
Greeks themselves; while the aissionaries are engaged 
in the work of distribution, and thus rendering it less and 
Dre pe habe thin nnkioomas of thace will eucreed. who 
are for locking up the Bible in a dead language. The 
more light the people get, the more unwilling will 
they be to go back to the days of darkness. Greece will, 
I trust, cleave to the Bible in the spoken tongue. 

Rev. Mr Love, writing from Patras, under date of 
9th May last, says : 

By the Albanian Greeks resident in town, (a very inter- 
esting class of people,) it has been communicated through- 
out the extreme Turkish district of Albania, that the 
word of God, in the modern language, may be hat at 
Patras. The fact is also known at Trieste, and some of 
the nearer Ionian Islands. From these places especially 
the first, we have many calls. Patras being the only 
considerable commercial town on the coast, is the empo- 
rium of the many towns and villages on the western side 
of northern Greece, the towns on and near the Corinthian 
Golf and all westera Pelaponucsus extending into the in- 
terior as far as the range of mountains some two or three 
days distant. In allthese parts the people seem to hare 
little of that prejudice which has 80 unhappily operated in 
other parts of the ep Priesthood and people seem 
to be eager fur the word of life. 


Dr. Follen.—The New Haven Record referring to the 
lamentep fate of Dr Follen says :— 

On the Friday previous to his death, he had concluded 
a brilliant course of lectures at Clinton Hall, New York, 
on the subject of German Literature, and was retarning 
home at the urgent request of his congregation, to dedicate 
a new church which they had erected for him, when he 
fella victim to the mismanagement of the Lexington. 
His elder brother is an eminent German poet, and several 
other members of his family have distinguished themselves. 
The Evening Post says : ‘ He was a man of strong inte!- 
lect, much cultivated in the various departments of know!l- 
elge and inquiry, and his judgment was calm and solid. 
His experience in the evils of arbitrary governments, join- 
ed to the feeling of universal good wi'l,and tothe genial 
spirit of hope which was ever strong within him, led him 
to embrace the purest democratic principles, in regard to 
goverament and legislation. The world had not a firmer 
a more ardent or more consistent friend of human liberty. 
His passions, naturally energetic, were all so perfectly 
subjected to the control of the higher qualities of his charac- 
ter, that although you saw that they were not extinct, you 
saw at the same time, that they were held intheir place 
and overruled by justice and benevolence. No man could 
have known him even slightly, without being strongly im- 
pressed by the surpassing benignity of his character. He 
is taken from us by a mysterious providence in the midst 
of his usefulness.’ 


os 





thar 800. The Legislature consists of about 650 
members. Ot Postmasters we have 472. $23 Banks ° 
46 Insurance Companies. In Boston, there are 42 
Charitable Societies, and not less than 58 ether pub- 
lic institutions, es schucls and academies. 


lution, submitted by Me, Webster, was taken up 
and agreed to, on Tuesday the 4th inst. 
“ Resolved, That tae Committee on Commerce be 


vessels propelled. by steam does not require amend- 
ment; and whether it be not expedient to make the 
following en-sctments : 

‘1. The< the owners and masters of all vessels | 
propelled, in whole or in part by steam, employed in 
the tra asportation of passengers, or of goods, wares, 
or -aerchandize, for hire, shall be deemed to all in. 
terits and purposes, common carriers .thereof; and 
shall be liable to all the duties and responsibilities 
imposed upon such common carriers by the common 
law. And every restriction, qualification or limita 
tion ef any such duties and responsibilities, by any 
special notice or contract, or other proceeding on the 
part of such carriers, shall be deemed utterly void. 
and of no validity, or force, or efféct whatever. 

“2. That whenever ay Joss, damage or injury 


or merchandize on board any such steam-boat or oth- | 
er vessel propelled in whole or in part by steam from | 
fire, or steam, or collision with another vessel, the | 
same shall be deemed full prima facie evidence of 
negligence sufficient to charge the proprietors, and | 
those in: their employment, with the full amount of | 
such loss, damage or injury, until they shall show, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that no negligence what- 
ever had oecured on-their part. 

“3. That if any in tor or inspectors appointed 
under the law to whieh this is. a supplement shal] | 
carelessly or-negtigently perform the duties required 
by the sane aet, knowing the same to contain any 
false statement, he and they slraitbe déemed guilty 
of @ high misdemeanor; anc’ shall on conviction 
thereof betore any court of the United States having 
competent jurisdiction; We pynished by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding ninety days, according to the 
aggravation of the offence : and shall be liable in a | 
civil action for all damages that shall be occasioned | 
thereby to any person or persons whatever.. 
_ And that the Committee be instructed further to | 
inquire and report to the Seuate what judicial deci- | 
sions have been .made-under the existing law; es- | 
pecially, whethesit has been the effect of any suc!») 
decision to render the existing law inopecrativer in 
any partof the country.. ° 





Steam. Bouts —The Portland Wesleyaz Journal 
states. that Gapt. Coyle; of the steamer Portland, 
recently delivered-an interesting lecture on Steam 
and Steam Boats, before the Mechanic Association 
of that-city. A brief outline of the lécture; is given 
in the Journal. It’ contains valuable. suggestions. 
We quote the. following ; 


Capt. Coyle charged the wanton waste of fidman 
life and property which has filled our land so fre- 
quently with mourning,—not to the want of efficient 
legislation—not to the want, of skillful and careful | 
managers—not even primarily to the recklessness of | 
Stegam-boat officers ;—but upon the egregious folly 
of the American Travelling public. The determin. | 
ation of the great. body of traveNers to go fast and | 
cheap atthe expense of safety, would. render, the | 
most salutary laws a dead letice. ‘Thay. offer.c. pre- | 
mium.to recklessness, by the uniform pref-rence 
which is given to the.swiftest-and cheapest. convey- 
ance. While public opinion among travel/era takes 
this direction, hundreds of them may be- saorificed 
annually ,—the voice of the Great Public mmy speak 
in thundes tones,—and it is -atl umheeded j—cheap 
and swift, but. ungafe boats may still be had, and 





dation of all who are willing to stake their life upon 
an even chance with gaining two hours in a_pas- 
sage, and saving two dollars.in their fare: 
Capt Coyle was in the employ of Gre. Hudson | 
River Steam Company 15 years since;—the com- | 
pany‘which, it may be remembered, supplanted the 
North River Company by getting up a class of cheap 
swift boats. The North Kiver boats were staunch 
and strong, .the officers careful, and the traveller 
safe ;—but he. was an.hour longer in making his | 
hee —_ paid a trifle more than on the Hudson | 
i a nsequen e line | 
was broken ae par gy ane line 
fortunes. This was the first great suecessful attempt 
reckless competition in Steam. The question was now | 
settled that the man who expended his money in | 
building an extra safe Steam boat threw it away ;— 
that the commander who most: carefally regarded 
the lives and property of his passengers, would most 
probably be branded with cowardice or want of en- 
ergy, and coldly passed by for the erack boat. Men 
build Steam boats and navigate them for the purpose | 
of meking money; and_.it would be strange after so | 


{ 


many igssons, if in pursuit of this object some had | 











not learned to be as careless of human life as that | 
portion of the public which sustain them. 


Ata recent fair in New Orleans, for the benefit of the | 
Orphan girls, $14,000 were received. 


Pensylvania.—The Governor of Pennsylvania has re- | 
cently sent a message to the Legislature of the State, now | 
in session, Ce:ailing the ‘ great pecuniary involvements of | 
the Commonwealth,’ with the anhappy fact that the inter- 
ert of the State debt was due, and remains unpaid. 

The Governor recommends a decided stand against the | 
legislation which would hurry the banks into an immedi- 
ate resumption of specie payments. | 





| 
The French and Sandwich Islanders.—A treaty 
has been recently made and agreed to, between the King 
of the French and the King of the Sandwich Islands. © * | 
The following is a translation of the sixth article. 


Art. 6th. French merchandise, or those Known to | 
be French produce, particularty wines and eaux de vies, | 
(brandy) cannot be protibited, and shall not pay an im- | 
port duty higher than 5 per cent. ad valurem, 

The Boston Mercantile Jourual publishes the whole | 


treaty, and closes with this remark, 
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© We woulkd direct the attention of our readers particular- ; Herbert’s Life and Reign of 
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Regulation ef Steam Boats.—The following Yeso- : 


instructed to inquire whether the law respecting 


shall occur to any passenger, or to any goods, wares | 


men be found te command them for the aecommo- |- 


f. 


oftopititty 


€rument to destroy the contraband t ¢ 
week ing men will continue, nodoit™ ” 


perate, Kain 

ya ale ep the 
weil on this point, because if China should threw ‘hés* 

open to foreigners, the providential call for awhruiy ! £ 

missionaries would lee } tive. As it is, I feek thet 


eoast, and diffieulties wilt! ie P 


would prefer heing: imthis field to any other, andt havis® 


very little dowbs tiiattyou would soon imbibe the ogee 
et.” 


dilections, if you were in the same situation. De F~ 
is living in daily hopes that his wrod which have beer: ih- 
terrupted, may shor: 


’ 
te 


it be resumed, and. then he would wet: 


come you to his hosptal with the gneaeest delight... One | 


young physician jacely came out froa» Kagland, whi has 
already established himeelf in the hespital at Meeao, be- 
longing to the MedicalMissionary Society ofthis place, 
of which you have probably read... Amotlier. isexpected to 
join him w a few months. Tbe Ch inese liave not the same 
control at Magao-as here, and, con sequently, their com- 
mands are less lieeded. When I a, rived, and for nearly 
a month afterwards, the tospital w. 48 in fukeperation. 
Crowds of all Isinds of patients ca me for relief.” The 
Doctor could not get through with hit: labors wi. out the 
most constant occupations. If the Boa rd would sex# you 
out as his fellow-laborer, I think I wou !d not hesitai#*to 
come. Bm come out as well qualified in) this cepartmett 


as possible. ‘The more experience espec ially an Surgery, - 


the better. There ave about 9 or 10 missionaries, mt im” 
We are aii en- - 


cluding ladies,-in Canton and Macao. 
gaged principally in studying the difficult language; aw? 
in using it,inan unobtrusive manner, to the extent off 
our ability. —We caw converse with them, give aveay a 
few books, and even gather a smal number, at Jeast ii» 
Macao, toa regular Sabbath meeting With a good 
knowledge of the langaage, much may be done. 1 have: 
said nothing of the surroanding spheres of kibor, although 
there are many, both at Siam wnd among the islands of 

the Indian Archi Lb would not exalt this field 

above all others, but if you have not been Jed to a previ- 

ous decision before this reaches you, F hope you will take 

wag! pen es yore! serivas consideration. 

1 remember, with interest, our short acquaintance a 
Richmond, and should be rejoiced to ao 2 on wa 
distant shores. Mf you visit the place, please remember 
me veryaffectionately tw the kind friends with whom I 
lodged,-and to all who remember me. 

loping that we.may yet meet im China, and both be 
honored with some instrumenta} part in her conversion, 
1 remain, very affectionately, 
four brother in Christ, 
D. ABEEL. 








NOTICE © 


The Annual Meeting of The Society for Promoti 
Theologieal Education, will be held on Tavaiees 
next, Peb. 20th, at half past 12 o’clock, at the Hall of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, over the Savings 
Bank, in Tremont Street. 

ALEXANDER Youne, Secretary. 

Boston, Feb. 14th, 1840. 4 


le a end 











MARRIAGES. 
In this city, on Tuesday. evening, by Rev. J.T. 


Sargent, Mr Thomas E. Hollis to Miss Sarah A. F 
In Salem; by Rev. Mr Thom Mr J - Faunce. 
to Miss-Sally Knigha: son, Mr Joseph Manning,. 





aie - warn neta 


DEATHS. 








In this city, Saturday morning, of eonsumpéi 
Jeffrey A. Jones, of the firm of Jones & Matann, 4 a 
In this city, Barzillai Homes, Esq. 72. é 
enema inst, Mrs Ellen, Wife of Titus 
ft inst. Mr Daniel Lewis, 29. 
In. Dorchester, 1ith inst. of eon: unpt'oa, Catharine 
youngest, danghter, of Mr William Pope, 22. ; 





HE Subcaribers to the Western Messenger, will con- 

_ fer a faver on the undersigned, - by directing all let- 
ters coneerning the Western Messenger, to me, at the Of- 
fice of the Christian Register, Boston > aad payments 
therefore will be received and duly acknowle ed; at; this 
Office, : WM. JENNISON.. 

LG WILL SHORFLY CLOSE 

\ 7ESTS CHRIST RESECBED,THETIS BRING-. 
e ING THE ARMOR TO ACHILLES, AND 
lf HE COMBAT BETWEEN DIOMED AND HEC. 





| TOR PREVENTED BY THE LIGHTNING OF 


JUPITER. 

The above three Ptetures, painted by Benjamin Wese, 
Esq P. R.A. are now. on. view at Harding’s Gallery,. 
School street, from 10 in tie morning till 8 in the evening. 

Aduission 25 cents. Children half price. Lighted with, 
gas at dusk every evening. 
we Awol pastae pictures lave never-been seen before in- 

On Sunilays the Exhibition wi 
wsha? shibttion will, be open from — 
SERVICES AT ORDINATION OF MR WAT- 

ERSTON —A Discourse preached at the Ordination. 
of Mr R. C. Waterstong,as Minister at Large, Nov. 24tii; 
1839, by Rev. H. Ware, Jr., D. D.; Charge, byjRev. Dr 
Riper. Right Hand of Fellowship, by, Rev. George 

This day published by JAMES :-MWN 
134 Washington street. . uN di, =” 
Wer ALADEMY .—The Spring Term of 

the Academy, will commence on the foursh of 
March next. The Sclionl, under the care of Mr Jolin. 
Kebler, is in a very satisfactory and flourishing condition. 
Instruction is given in all the English studies pursued in, 
the High Schools and Academies of the Commonwealtit, 
and in the Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Italian and 
German languages. The Academy is situated in a re- 
tnarkably pleasant and healthful village. The price of 
hoard is low, and the charge for tuition is only three dol: 
Jars a quarter. 

J. W. P. Ansot, See’rysof t 

Feb. Tek ie. , rysof the Trustees. 


R= AND VALUABLE OLD BOOKS—Imported 

and for sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 

BROWN, 112,Washington street. 

Harris’s complete Collection of Voyages and Travels, 2: 
vols folio 

History of the French Dominions in North and South 
America illustrated by naps and plans of the pring. 
cipal places, engraved by tr. Jeffreys, folie. 

Long’s Voyages and Travels, 410. ‘' 

Voyage de Verdun, 2 v 4tv 

Voyage de ’Amerique, fait par ordte du roi. Es 
om Don George Juan, et par Don Antoine de 
to 

Histoire du Concile de Trente, de Fra’Paols Sarpi, Ato 

The Works of the famous Nicolas Machiavel, Citizen and: 
Secretary of Florence, folio 

The Oceana and other Works of James Harrington, col: 
lected and reviewed by John Tolland, folie 

Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, folio, 

Hovoker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, folio 

King Henry the Eight, folio 








ne,. 
lloa,. 


ly to the 6th article in the above treaty—which obliges the! Tyacts written by John Selden, folio 
hing to repeal the laws prohibiting the- importation into Gage’s Survey of the West Indies, folio 


ie] 


his dominions of intoxicating drinks which have created | 7).,5))’5 Hudson’s Bay, folio 


so much desolation among the uncivilized inhabi- | 
tants of the globe, and are fast sweepingthem to des- 
truction! Indeed the whole proceedings of the French 
Government towards these people, to be a cruel an: | 
wanton exerejse of power, calculated to uprvot the } 
foundations of* civilizatiou and virtue, whieh have been | 











DOMESTIC. 








Reduction of Postage.—Mr. Clay of the Senate 
has presented a memorial signed by a large number 
of citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for a reduction 
of postage on letters Many petitions have been 
presented of the same character. They are all given 
in charge of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Reads. 


Small Pox —The committee of the Legislature, 
on the subject of the Small Pox, have made a .re- 
port, in which they make a statement of facts tend- 
ing to strengthen, if po-sible, the proofs of the effi- 
cacy of vaccination, as a protection against the dan- 
gers of Small Pox, and against the general spread of 
that disease. They consider atecedl vaccination, as 
a protection against the dangers of Small Pox, and 
against the general spread of that disease ; and: they 
are accordingly opposed to the reenactment of the 
law, which made it the duty of boards of health to 
remove persons affected with the Smali Pox to hos- 
pitals prepared for their reception. They intimate 
their opinion that to grant any board of public offi- 
cers the power of taking wives and children from 
their homes, and delivering them over to strangers, 
is one for which considering the ineans of protection 
against the inroads of the disease which the com. 
munity now possess, there would be no justification. 
The committee propose nv other change of the ex- 
isting laws, on the subject, than to repeat so much 
of the law of 1838, as dispenses with the obligation 
of householders and physicians to notify the proper 
authorities of all cases of small pox coming to their 
knowledge, as required by previous laws. 

This subject has been debated several days in 
both branches of the Legislature.—Salem Gaz. 


Statistics of Massachusetts —It appears from the 
Massachusetts Register for 1840, that in a popula- 
tion of about seven hundred and fifty thousand we 
have 1250 religious societies, of which 558 are Con: 
gtegationalist, 260 Baptist, 180 Methodist, 125 Uni- 
versalist, and 42 Episcopal. Of Physicians, 650, 
belong to the Massachusetts Medical Society. Of 





Counsellors and Attorneys, the number is not less 


laid by good men afier a labor of years. | 
The Philadolphia Christian Observer refesring to this | 
treaty says ;. 


Histoire Naturelle des Ghiciers de Suisse, 4to 


Four New Plays, written by Sin William Killigrew, folio 
Herbert’s Dialogue between # Putor and his Pupil; 4to 
Herbert’s De Veritate, 4to 
The Life and Correspondence of John Wilkes, 5 y 
Holland’s Livy, folio 

&c. &e. &e. £15 


EDITATIONS FOR THE AFFLICTED, SICK 
AND DYING.—This volume is extracted chiefly 





This treaty was brought to the king on Toesday the | from a work published at Edinburgh ana but little knowa. 


16th, at five o’clock P. M., and he was told that if it | 
was not signed by-breakfast time the next morning, such | 
a representativy should be made to the French govern- | 
went, that they would send a larger force to take posses- | 
sion of the ‘island.. The king requested time to advise | 
with his chiefs—bue:the threat was repeated, and he, fear- 
ing the consequences -which he was led to expect would 
be the result, signed it; and in affixing his signature to } 
that document, has virtually signed away his power as 
a sovereign, to regulate his own affairs. A precedent is 
now set for any demands however unjust, if there be suf- 
ficient force to bask them, but we trust that when all the 
circumstances of the case are made known, no European 
power will sanction the like injustice. Early in the 
morning of the 20th the frigate sailed. , 


From China.—The following is a copy ofa letter | - 


from the Rev. Mr Abee} to Rev. Austin H. Wright, who 
it is expected, wilLembark ina few weeks to juin’ the 
mission. to the Nestorians in Persia. Mr Wright, who has 
rsued a regular course of study both in Theology and 
edicine, wrote to Mr. Abeel when he was about to leave 
this country, asking for information, which might aid hin 
in deciding the question, where it might be his duty to go. 
This letter, in answer to his inquiries, contains informa- 
tion relative to the state of. things in China, which will be 
interesting to the Christian reader.—Christian Obs. 
Canton, July Mth, 1839. 
Dear Brother.—I have pu ly delayed an- 
swering your letter, in hopes that I might have some- |, 
thi finite to communicate oy this part of the 
. Since arrived, nearlye five months ago, every 
thing in the foreign commercial relations of China has been 
in a state of agitation, and it is impossible to tell whether |. 
the elements which are now in action may not int 0 'uce a |” 
new order of events, and place us on a much more advan- | 
footing with the Empire than we have ever oc- 
cupied. Itis difficult, at this distance, to determine what 
course Great Britain will pursue. Our prospects wjli be 
modified by the direction which an overruling Providence 
may give to her counsels. It seems ahnost impossible tha 
commerce should be carried on much longer under the re 
strictions and illegalities which now hamper it. The ag 
itation, to which [ advert, you have probably seen by the} 





here, entitled Farewell to Lime, or Last Views of Life, 
aud prospects of Immortality.” 

Religious Consolations. 

Offering of Sympathy. 

For sale tx S. G. SIMPKINS at the Tremont Sta-. 
tionary Roo. %t Tremon tRew. feb 16: 


rP\HE MON _Y MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LE °RS. Edited by Rev. E. 8S. Gan- 
net& Contents (‘the aumber for February. 
How are the greta evils of the world to be removedt 
Life beyond the-mountain wave. 
Qualifications fer the Communion. : 
Omnipresence-of God, A Sermon by Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody. 
A Mother’s Grane - 
Sketches drawn from the New Testament. 
The-Withering of the Fruitless Fig Tree. 
Furness’s Prayers. 
Biographical Notices of the late Dr Charles Fo lien. 
Notices of Books—Intelligence, &c. acc. &c. 


Published by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 

feb 15 118 Washington st. 

Subscriptions received by the Booksellers generally, 


throughout New England. 





ered with reference to Natural Theology ; by the Rev. 


} UCKLAND’S GEOLOGY and Mineralogy consid- 
Wm. Buckland, DD. 2 vols 8vo: splendid eng*vings.. 


An Introductivn to Geelogy, intended to convey  ,rac- 
tical knowledge of the science, and compris! thy most 
recent discoveries, &c. by Robert Bakewell; Ameri- 


can from 5ih Lonslon edition: edited by Prof. B. Sili- 
man, 8vo. ; 
Lyell’s Elements of Goole % te with engravings— 
highly recommended by Prof, Siliman. 
Comstock 's Outlines of Geology; intended as a popular 
treatise on the most interesting parts the science; to- 
gether with an puamninmtion wipes Bg whether the 
day of Creation were a pi - 
Prof, Hitchcock’s Report on the Geology, your oi 
Botany, and Zoology of assachusetts, mace by 


of the Government : with a chart and plates. For sale 
at TICKNOR’S. feb. 15. 
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For the Ke,ister aid Oleerver. 


‘ONE THING 18 NEEDFUL.’ 





Is it to sparkle bright 
In the gay courts of luxury and power? 
Is it to breathe the light 
That gilds the canopy of Pleasure’s bower? 


Is it to tread with pride 

Through fragrant pathways overhung with flowers? 
Down the sinvah stream to glide 

Borne by the breeze of Fancy’s balmy hours? 


Is it to hear soft words 

Falling with melting cadence on the heart— 
That like the sumer birds 

Come but to cheer a moment, then depart? 


Is it to feel the soul 
* Bound by the mystic charm of earthly fame? 
In the bt ight wave to roll 
Where glory spread’s its false and dazzling flame? 


No, these are transient all 

As the soft velvet of the violet’s bloom; 
Joyless as Beauty’s hall 

When the worn spirit tastes its wild perfume. 


The garmeats of eterval day, and ing 
I a Ly Aight tegen behets Litle sphere, 
Even to its 8 anceto Lher—its author there. 
O thoughts ineffable! O visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its image to Thy Deity. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presence—Being wise and good! 
"Midst Thy vast works, admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


a real 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

















{Frem the Knickerbocker. ] 
A MARRIED MAN’s EYE. 
‘There ’s daggers in men’s eyes!” 

‘ Open the window, Hetty,’ said my uncle Andover, to 
the house-maid; let ina little fresh air, this fine morning. 
Hetty threw up the sash quickly, and smash! went a pane 
of glass. The poor girl turned her frightened eye toward 
us, but my uocle went on talking as if he had not heard the 
noise. 

rc Sir, Mr Andover, please to look,’ said Hetty, ‘I have 
broken a pane of glass, and Miss Andover will be so an- 
ry!” i 

q Angry? —for what? Here, take this money,’ said he, 
‘and ran off quickly for the glazier. I will pick up the 
pieces while you are gone. ‘ Angry, indeed! Miss An- 


| dover does not get angry for such trifles; but be off before 


No, ’t is that better part, 

The guiding star of Mrvy’s silent prayer, 
When with confiding heart, 

She knelt at Jesus’s feet and worshipped there. 


°T is the immortal prize, 

The hidden pear! of heaven-born truth and love; 
Whose light ouigems the skies, 

And borrows lustre from the realms above. 


°T is the perennial beam 

Whore glorious splendors darknese cannot shade ; 
Whose pure undying gleam 

Fills the rapt soul with joys that cannot fade. 


Jesus, thy smiles impart! 
Send from thy throne the mantle of thy grace! 
Grant us that better part, 
The peaceful pathway to thy dwelling place! 
L. 8. T. 





GOD, A POEM. 
BY DERZHAVIN, A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN, BORN 1763 |; 
Translated by John Bowring. 


Derzhavin, after serving come time in the army, was 
made successively a Councillor of State, Ambassador «f 
the Senate, President of the College of Commerce, Publiz 
Cashier, and, 1802, Minister of Justice. He has since re- 
tired, on hie fwli allowance, to pass the evening of his days 
in the enjoymenis of the fiuits of his long and active labours. 
The Poew o: God, ly the author, bas beea translated into , 
Japanere, by order of the Earperor, and is hung up, em- 
bruidered with gol, in the Temple of Jeddo. Tt has alse | 
been translate! iniothe Chinese and Tartar languages, 
written on a piece of rich eilk, and suspended in the lin- 
perial Palace of Pekin. 

O thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
VYnehanged through time’s all devasiating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fili’st existence with Thyself alone, 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands or the eun’s rays—but, God! for Thee 
There is.no weight nor measure: none can mount 
Up'to Thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 
And thought is lust ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence ;—Lord, on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 
Sprung forth trom Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, 
Bole origin :—all life—all beauty thine, 
Thy word created all, and doth create: 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine, 
Thov art, and wert, and shalt be, glorious! great! | 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate. 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround: 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the begianing with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 
As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee ; | 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. 


A willion torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 

They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shal! we call them? Piles of crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright— 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Tiow to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes! ae a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in Thee ia lost,— 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
And what am I then? Hexven’s unnumbered host, | 
Though multiplied by mys iads, and array’d 
In all the glory of sublimest thought; 
Ia but an atom in the balance weigh’d 
Againat Thy greatness, is a cy pher brovglit 
Against infinity! What ain I then? Nought! 


Nonght! but the eflluence of Thy light divine 
Pervading workls, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
Yea! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence ; for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
I aw, O God! and surely Thou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all—Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my w andering heart. 
Though bat an atom midst immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by thy band; 
I hold a middle rank "twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, | 
Juat on the boundaries of the spirit land! 
4 
The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust! 
A monarch, anda slave! a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived! unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher cnergy! 
For from itself alone it coukl not be! 


Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me, thou source of life and good! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with ao immortal soul to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 


Ca 





she comes home, if you are afraid.’ 

Dear uncle Andover!—he eereened every body from 

harm. All Camperdown knew the value of his friendship. 
He was just turned of sixty, witha healthy, unbroken con- 
stitution, a fine flow of spirits, and an even temper. He 
was benevolent and untirig in his disposition to do good ; 
and as all the world knew this, he was not suffered to re- 
main unoceupied a moment. All this, added, to a large 
income, and a larger henrt, made him one of the most 
popular men in Camperdown. 
Vith all these qualifications, it was a wonder that he 
never married, for he was a very handsome man, even at 
this advanced age. But he wasa bachelor from choice, I 
afsure you; for many a lady, even now, would be glad to 
receive an offer from him. Strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless really true, my ancle was never in love—that 
iz, violently in love, as I am at this moment—and there- 
fore he never thought of marriage. 

« My dear uncle,’ said I, when the glazier had gone, 
‘how has it happened that you never married? You 
have always been rich, and irom what I can now see, you 
must have been very handsome.’ Here my uncle pulled 
up his collar, aad settled his chin, casting his eye tuward 
the glass. 

‘Why, as to that, Leo, I believe I was tolerably well- 
looking in my youth, and I cannot but say I had many in- 
ducements to marry. My parents were very desirous that 
I should fall in love, and many a beauty was pointed out 
to me; but I suppose I had no turn for the tender passion. 
The fact is, Leo, I loved every woman so well, that I was 
afraid of hurting the f elings of the whole sex, if 1 gave 
one the preference. This was not, however, the only rea- 
son,’ said he, after a pause. ‘I had another and a stron- 
ger one. All my life I have beea watching the behavior 
of mep to their wives, and I never met with one man— 
no, not even your father, and he came of a gentle kind— 
who did not scourge his wife the very moment she was in 
his power. And, Leo, mark my words, you will do it too, 
It is human nature; it seems a thing not to be helped.” 

* Scourge their wives! I scourge a woman!—such a 
lovely creature as Flora Webb!’ thought I. * But what 
do you mean by ‘ scourging 7” 

*[ mean what Isay. Do you think there is only one 
kind of seourging? 1 certainly do not mean beating, 


though many a fellow, if be dared, would strike his wife, | 


or slip ber face, if she only acted a little perversely, just 
as he had acted, perhaps, only the moment before: but the 
ecourging of which I speak, is with the eye; ay, you may 
stare, but it is the Married Man’s Eye. Cume, let us 
go to the village; I owe every body a visit, particularly 
Ormsby, who is just married to my littl pet.’ Every 
young woman, by the way, was uncle Andover’s pet. ‘ I 
cannot tell in which way she offends his married eye, but 
I will warrant that he has begun his scourging already. 
There is your aunt Phillida; she sees this matter as I do, 
and that has kept her from marrying. Before we settled 
in Camperdown, she had plenty of offers, for rich women 
are scarce. That old Mr Root offered his hand to her full 
thirty years ago.’ 

* Look over the way, uncle: there stands that little red- 
haired Davison, the meanest looking man I ever saw. Is 
it true that he made an attempt to address my sister Fan- 
ny, while I was in Europe?’ 

“¢ Yes, he made a desperate attempt. he was reptrls- 
ed with scorn. Do not speak of it before your aunt, for 


it puts her ina passion. I only wish we could keep him 
from coming so often to Camperdown, for he is hateful to 
me, as well as to her; and Mrs Campbell—that is, our 
Jenny Hart that was—has set her face against him, and 
that has decided his fate here.’ 

‘What! is Mrs Campbell, the Jenny Hart of the 
thread-and needle store?—she whom all the young men 
used to gaze at so?—the one that every body was in love 
with?’ 

* Yes; and I will take you there to-morrow. She ison 
a visit to New York to-day. Your aunt told her all about 
Davison; and so, as I said, having set her face against 
him, he will not find it very convenient to settle in our 
neighborhood. Let him remain at Starkfora.’ 

‘Why, uncle, I never knew you so bitter toward any 

one before. What has he done to merit all this?’ 
‘ Well, Leo, we talked of scourging; of married men 
urging their wives with the eye; but this man, for one 
that calls himselfa man, is more brutal than a savage. 
Just look at him; a little paltry fellow, not bigger than 
my thuwh; with red hair, a freckled face, a nose that you 
can hardly see, deep-set little red eyes, an ear like a long 
oyster, and a neck like a crane. There he goes; and he 
has a loogh and a joke with every one he meets. There 
comes our good Mr Foster, the engineer. Ah! Alfred 
Grey does not stop; he touches his hat,and walkson. It 
has cowed Davison for a second; but there comes Job 
Martin, the tax-gatherer; now Davison has said a good 
thing, and they are laughing at it. “There comes our good 
Mr Parsells. See how Davison’s bat goes off to him: 
there was a bow for you!’ 

* Who is this Mr Parsells, uncle? 
ever hearing the name before.’ 

* He is a retired merchant, and has bought an estate at 
Wicklowe, in the next village. He is very rich, and lit- 
tle Davison fawns and cringes before him, like a spaniel. 
I see it all now; there is an only daughter there, too. 
Miss Parsel's is not what I call an ugly woman, but if it 
were not for her iunmense expectations, ugly as Davison 
is hiunself, he would look for move beauty. The fellow 
has been twice married. Yes, there he goes: he has left 
the others, and has walked off with good-natured Jemmy 
Pareells.’ 

But supposing that Miss Parsells is ugly! 
man can have no pretensions to her hand; 
ward of furty, by his looks.’ 

‘ There is nothing better nor worse to be said of him, 
than that he scourged his wife to death. He married an 
only child; I speak of his first wife, for the second one, 
poor ‘hing!—no, lucky creature!—died of a pleurisy, be- 
fore be had time to commence operations. Hiw first wife 
was a young lady of good birth, and, as was supposed at 
the time, of good fortune. She was an intimate school 
friend of your aunt Phillida, but their intercourse wasin- 
terrupted after the marriage. Mr Dell, the father of 
Christina, was reputed to be rich, and Davison so ingra- 
tiated himself with him, that, being a hypochondriac, and 
not 4 good business man, the fellow svon became his fac- 
totum. Every thing fell into his hands; and the short of 
it is, that he determined to have Mr Dell’s money, and his 
danghter in the bargain, since he could not get one with- 


set 


I do not recollect 


Surely this 
and he is up- 


} out the other.’ 


‘Ah, uncle, I recollect now: did I not see a Mrs Da- 
vison with Aunt Phillida, at the Springs, the summer be- 
fure I went abroad?’ 

* Yes, about four years ago, just before she died; and it 
was there that I saw how the wretch treated her; and 
yet no one else perceived it but your aunt and myself, 


| Very few look deeply into such matters. Christiana was 


compelled into the marriage; but your aunt thinks that if 


| all the property bad been settled on her, Davison would 


have treated her differently. I doubt it.’ 
‘It is scarcely possible to tell you in what his deviltries 


| consisted; but they were of such a nature, that. in ten 


years—it was a slow poison, that eye of his—he fairly 
worked this gentle creature out of existence. I only wish 
you dared ask your aunt all about it, for women under- 
stand this misery better than men; but it almost sets her 
ravings Our principal reason for quitting Starkford, was 
because he had bought an estate there. Before the wretch 
married poor Christina Dell, he was the most devoted, the 
most obsequious, the most tender of lovers. He had to 
work hard to get the innocent young creature, for her dis- 
like to him at first amounted almost to aversion. He 


) consulted her taste in every thing, and seemed to have no 


will but hers. 

_* Well, Leo, only look at this man one year after mar- 
riage, Day one month, for he began immediately. He 
could not bear to hear her laugh; he could not bear to see 
her pleased with any one’s conversation; he sneered at 
her whenever she opened her lips—unobserved, mind, by 
others. By his hard manner, he drove off all her early 
associates, those who loved her dearly and could have 
cowforted her. His eye—ihat little ped of his—was 
kept on her whenever she opened her lips to speak, or to 
give an opinion; and it had the power of a serpent over 
her. ‘There is no thraldom, Leo, like the thraidom of a 
niarried man’s eye, He expected impossibilities, almost 
from her, fur her constitution was very delicate, and whee 
she did the utuwost that her feeble strength allowed, he 


r ; 
sneered at her, Av table, he never helped her to any 
ding he thooglt she liked. She cons net bear ve 
weat, neither could Bes yer Tam teht thes io his own 
house he would at uliow the cock to send tie meat UP 
well dune, lest bis wile night perchance get a piece itive 
she hiked. bie aetwally puvishet himeelf, that be might 
scouge his unofleniing wife, Tf, in the most humble witys 
when he thought he was particularly good-huaored, she 
asked him fur a slice not guite so rare, he would sy 
sume brutal or unfeeling thing to her, for which the very 

» in waiting wotiid tike to kick him. If he deigned | 
iota her to unother pieee, it was cut from a burnt, bard ; 
part, equally unpalatable. She never ate a mouthful at - 
that wretch’s table, without insult or taunt. , 
* Tt was fortunate that this poor creature had no 
children; for his nature was sach that I verily believe he | 
would have tormented them, for the pleasure of tormenting 
his wife. When she found that all happiness was denied ° 
her in this world, »he turned her affections to another and 
a better. ‘There she found peace and love—a love tender 
and enduring. She fell sick, at ng oe and then you 
should have seen the hypocrite. Oh; how he would run 
for the leecher, and bleeder—for the ductor, and the cler- 
gyman! You would have thought him the mort devoted | 
und tender of husbands. Almost every one, save the ser- | 
vants and your aunt Phillida, were deceived, Even the 
doctor called him a pattern-husband. 

‘ How he must have shrunk from the touch of the good 
clergyman, on the day after the funeral! The reverend | 
man dearly loved his pure and gentle wife ; and it went 
hard with bim to part with her; bat with all the confi-- 
dence she reposed in him, she never breathed a syllable | 
of her hushand’s undeviating, petty tyranny. * Rest, 
therefore, in peace, my son!’ said he, as he arose to leave | 
the room, placing his hand on her cruel husband’s head, { 
‘as she for whom we mourn is now an angel in heaven. | 
You tenderly loved her; you sustained her in sickness | 
and sorrow, and you comfurted her in the last trying mo-— 
ments. Your conscience must acquit you of the slightest | 
intentional unkindness, for you were all that a tender, | 
considerate husband should be. Grieve not, therefore, 
like one without hope; but let us imitate the purity and 
integrity of her life, so that in the end your spirit may | 
again be united to hers.’ : 

‘Would you believe it, Leot—the hypocrite told all 
this to one of his friends! There he comes again. Only 
hear that laugh! Just so he roared, and ‘ made fun; 
when he was breaking his wife’s heart at home, Jokes! 
No one could have a dinner or a supper party without 
him. He afterward married Lavinia Marks, on the 
strength of his goodness to his wife; and I have no doubt 
the same thing will operate on the mind of Miss Parsells 
and her father. Poor Christina Dell! But she is far 
happier where she is now, than she coukl be, even if Da- 
vison was not a brute. But come, let us sally out; it ts 
visiting time, and we owe a great many visits, So, here 
we are; this is Ormsby’s house. Now, Leo, look out for 
the man’s eve.” 

The newly married couple were sitting together very 
lovingly, and every thing around them was bride-like and 
comfortable. They jumped up quickly to welcome ue, for 
my uncle, as I said, wus a general favorite. He praised 
every thing over and over again: even the ugly clock on 
the mantel-piece has his kind notice. 3 

© Yes, I knew you would like it,’ said the lively little 
lady, * bat James does not think it suitable for this small 
room. It is rather large, to be sure; but then bronze is 
so much more fashionable than gold. I am sorry, now, 
since he dislikes it so much, that I did not take the gilt 
one; but, Mr Andover, how could I tell, then, that he 
preferred the gilt one? Then, he thought as I thought, 
and as IT uniformly preferred the bronze clock, why he 
was only too happy to approve—was not you, James?’ 
I never heard, then, of his dislike to this poor clock; but 
a month after marriage makes a great difference, you 
know, Mr Andover. 


— 





While she was laughing out gaily, in the pride and joy 
of a young bride’s heart, Ormaty was trying to catch her 
eye. I saw that her prattle disconcerted him, and he | 
wanted to stop her; but she ran on, and my uncle listened 
with as much glee and innocence as herself. Ormsby | 
| walked across the room, so as to get in front of lier, under 
| pretence of pushing the clock straight. 
‘I believe James satisfied with all my purchases,’ said 
i she, ‘hut that foolish clock; and if I could, I would 
| change it, yet, for the gold one. Why, only a little before 
| you came in 
|” Her husband caught her eye this time, and bis look 
quelled her; for her laugh and her joyousness were at an 
‘end. She was puzzled to know why ber little nonsense 
} was taken amiss now, when it was always so pleasantly 
| lietened to before her marringe. This was evidently the 
| first stroke of the married man’s eye. It embarrassed 
her; she cast a timid glance at ber husband, and was si- 
lent. 

* Did you see the fellow’s eye? asked my ancle, when 
on our way to the next hoase. ‘ Now the poor child said 
nothing amiss; she was only a little bridish. Orsmby 
did not like the exposure. It showed he had struck the 
false colors of courtship, and had mailed up the red, stery 
flag to the mast-head. Men are all alike, Leo.’ - 

e 


Our next visit was to Mr Emerson, the chemist. 
lived jo the greetess bevy with bho with, rhe mau 


been married seven years, and had several fine children. 
The very moment we entered the house, he cast a fierce 
look at his better half. ‘My dear Jane,’ said he, witha 
look and tone that badly accorded with the tender epithet, 
* why do you shut out Mr Anderson’s dog?’ Do open the 
door, and let him come in. Pray excuse her,’ continued 
he, casting aside the married glance, and looking most 
kindly on we; ‘she has such an aversion to dogs, nay, 
such a foolish fear of them, that my poor Romeo has but a 
sorry time of it, for when my back is turned, he is banish- 
ed to the kitchen.’ 

‘ Then why,’ said my uncle, mildly, ‘ why do you keep 
a dog, if Mrs Emerson is afraid of them? I am very fond 
| of eats, and T should have two or three Maltese and An- 
golas, if Phillida were not averse to it. She dislikes eats 
us much as your wife fears dogs, and in consequence, I 
have banished them. Leo, my son, step out and drive 
Brutus from the door; he is scratching at it, and Mrs 
Emerson must not be kept uneasy.” Emerson here cast 
another look. 

* What,’ thought I, ‘do all men change in this way af- 
ter marriage?’ My uncle, as if divining my thoughis, 
nodded his head, but I shook mine. ‘ Never, Flora, shall 
this eye of mine look otherwise than tenderly on thee!’ 

‘Did you see Emerson’s eye?’ said my uncle, when 
| fairly on the pavement: and ‘ yet he is a pleasaut fellow. 
How well he talks, and how kind and considerate he is to 
every body, poor and all. He is really a good man, and 
we could not get on well withoat him: and I have no 
doula that he is, in the main, an indulgent husband. Now 
he might as well give up his fancy for dogs, seeing that his 
wife dialikes them. I cannot for my life conceive why 
he persists in it. Lee, it gives a woman a very bad opin- 
ion of our sex, when she finds how different a lover and a 
husband are. I remember the time wheu this very man, 
that lords it so with his eye, used to leave his dog at home 
when he went to Brighton to visit his sweet heart. He 
was tender enough of her feelings, then. He gave up 
smoking, too, knowing that she disliked the smell of to- 
bacco-sinoke, yet the cigar is hardly ever out of his mouth 
now. Did you see what a sarcastic look she put on, 
when I said that I gave up cats to please your aunt? The 
expression amounted to this: ‘ Yes, bachelor Andover, 
but there is all the difference in the world between giving 
up your whims to please your sister, and renouncing them 
to please your wife. If Phillida had been your wife, in- 
stead of your sister, the cats would have been paramount.’ 
And indeed, my dear nephew, I am afraid this would be 
the case. It is this fear which has kept me an old bach- 
elor. 

Our next visit was to Mr Renshaw, a retired merchant. 
He had an excellent wife, and lovely chikiren, all of 
whom were in good health, and well» managed. He was 
so cheerful, and she seemed so much at her ease, that I 
cast my eye toward my uncle; but he chook his head, 
* Wait awhile!’ said he, in an under tone. 

* How finely the children grow!’ said he to Mr Ren- 
shaw. ‘Let ine see; your eldest must be twelve years 
old, now?’ 

oe | really do not know,’ was the answer. ‘ My dear, 
how old did did you say Augustus was? You told me, 
this morning, but I really have forgotten already.’ 

* But if it had been an animal,’ said bis wife, laughing- 
ly, you would not have forgotten. You always remember 
the age of your horse and your ” Her husband gave 
a look. 

We saw several glances of the married man’s eye, for 
the first did not seem to quell her sufficiently; yet she said 
nothing to deserve them. ‘A woman,’ said my uncle, 2s 
we passed on to the next house, ‘ never knows when she 
may banter or trifle. Sometimes her husband is in an 
easy mood, and thei he will fall into the nonsense of the 
conversation; for, after all, it is nothing but nonsense that 
one talks, in these morning visits. Here lives our goud 
Dr Fielding: let us stop here.’ 

* Doctor,’ said Mrs Fielding, after we had chatted a 
little while, ‘ show Mr Andover little Mat’s head, and see 
whether he pronounces the lump a wen or a braise. Ah, 
such a louk as she got! It stopped her short at once. 
The doctor had no desire that his old friend should sup- 
pose him so ignorant in so simple a matter @3 wen or no 
wen. 

* I haye no doubt,’ said uncle Andover, when we left the 
house, ‘that the doctor was wondering and wondering 
about this wen, just for talk’s sake, | we went in: 
and so his wife, feeling anxious, and for the want of some- 
thing better to say, blundered on the wen, Are you sat- 
isfied now, Leo?’ asked the good old bachelor. 

Every thing that wealth and taste could combine, was 
centred in and around the house of Mr Frazer, a manu- 
facturer in large business, and of great rity. He 
was still in the prime of life, although he had a daughter 
married, whose first baby was now on its first visit to his 
house. Nothing, of course, was too good for the child and 
its mother, and Mr Renshaw re in unalloyed happi- 
ness. We acmired and wondered at the child’s precoci- 
ty and beauty, till even the mother was satisfied, and we 
were wondering what we should say next, when Mr Fra- 
zer came in from oo office. 

After hearing all our praises over again, and getting our 
epinion of his daughter’s looks, ke cast a eg plore at 
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his wife, | 


servet, it makes a vast difference whether the injury, oF 
spoveltine or vexation, comes (vom a wife or a daughter. 

m with this branch of the question I have nothing to do 
at present. I am now only to speak of the inarvied man’s 
eye. 

"The next visit was to Mr Graylove, the clergyman. I 
thought his wife could not be afraid of dogs, for there 
were nv less than four lying about. Over one of thei my 
uncle stumbled, as he entered the parlor; but instead of 
apologizing to him, Mr Graylove cast a reproachful look 
at his poor wife. 

* I told Mrs Graylove,’ said he, with another glance, 
* that if she persisted in driving old Carlo from the hearth- 
rug, he rade take tu the dour-rug; and now she sees J 
was right,’ 

* Oh, never mind,’ said my uncle, mildly; ‘no harm is 
done; only that Carlu has chosen a very inconvenient 
place of vest; for he must be cuntinually disturbed by the 
opening and shuiting of the door.’ 

* Yes, but the dvor opens outward, as you vee,’ said 
Mrs Graylove; ‘and people generally see him, and so 
step over him, if he is too ol to get up, as he was to- 
day. If I had my way, dogs should never come in the 

rlor: they are a perfect nuisance, and I tell Mr Gray- 

ve 
The eye quelled her. ‘ What!’ said I, “is it always 
thus? Is the married eye always ready to Set 

Our last visit was toa very aged couple, Timothy Win- 
ter, and his wife. He was an old country 
eighty-six, affluent and respectable. On this day, there 
were thirty-six children, grand-children, great grand- 
children, and two little twin boys, his great-great-great 
grand-cbildren, It was their aged relative’s birth-day. 
Surely,’ thought I, ‘ this an has scourged his eye out 
by this time.’ ‘ Look out for bis eye!’ said uncle Ando- 
ver. 

All ecemed to hover about the old man, and I k 
wondering why the same fuss was not kept up with the 
old lady, too. Very little notice was taken of her. 
There she sat, ina corner by herself, smiling and nod- 
ding, and looking so happy—poor old thing!—but to my 
eyes, she did not seem to belong to the people around her. 
She was a delicate, lady-like looking woman, with a mild 





expression, and of quiet manners; while the whole brood j 


were needy, care-worn, sinister-looking people; rough 
and uneducated. Even the father, although of coarse ex- 
terior, had a cast of superiority. We often see this in 
families, and there is no accounting for it. 

The only one that at all resembled the old lady, was the 
mother of the little boys, who died of a broken heart, from 
ill usage, Her husband was a brute, and broke his neck 
in a horse-race, just one month afier his wife’s death. 
The children were taken home to their paternal grand- 
mother, and this, as I have said, was their first visit. 
With that placid smile on her face, old Mrs Winter was 
the = one in the group who felt a pang at the loss of 
the children’s mother; and yet, living at a great distance 
from her, she had never been seen by the aged people. 

No one, as I observed, paid much attention to Old Mrs 
Winter; yet what had she not endured for them all! In 
some shape or other, her assistance, her feelings, were 
in constant requisition. To every one of the rough, un- 
giinly-looking people, she had more than acted a mother’s 
part; and yet they showed more respect to old Timothy, 
who had never voluntarily, my uncle said, done them one 
kind act. Young as I was, I had seen this before, in 
several families. The descendants make a greater ado 
with the old grandfather. 

* Stand aside, Sally dear,’ said the aged woman, ‘ and 
let me have another look at the dear little boys. Alas for 
their poor dear mother! What are their names, did you 
say? Henry and George? Well, they are very pretty 
names, but I wonder that one of them was not called 
Timothy.’ 

Old Timothy bad some such feeling in his own mind, 
for most old people have this passion of wishing their , 
name to descend to their grand-chi.dren, let the name be 
ever so ugly. But if it was a mark of respect to give the 
child a name, so it was a mark of disrespect, or indiffer- 
ence, to neglect doing it. To make this neglect apparent 
to others, was offensive to old Timothy; so he cast his | 
eye wrathfully toward bis wife: ‘ Nonsense!’ said this old 
man of eighty-six. He meant that this look from his eye 
should have reached her, but it failed, for it fell on my un- 
cle. Timothy was almost blind, yet he did his best. 

* And yet,’ said uncle Andover, after we left the house, 
* the old man was always thought to be a kind husband.’ 

* But why,’ said I, sorely puzzled, ‘ why is it that all 
hover around the old man? I have observed it to be the 
case every where.’ 

‘Why? said he; ‘why because men, to the last, hold 
the purse-strings, my son; anil because all their children, 
grand, great-grand, and great-great-grand children, down | 
t» such little ones as the twins we have just left, have seen | 
the man’s eve quell their mother—the mother of all; —she | 
that suffered for them, that nursed them through al 
desperate illness 5 she that has twiled for, theya n to her 
eigittech ycur, af Nas for ever interce or m, Ww { 
the old man was churlish. The working of that oki man’s ; 
eye—of every man’s eye—has made her and all old wo- | 
men what they geneiaily are, poor despised creatures; 80 | 
that to be called an ‘old woman,’ is the most degrading | 
epithet that can be applied. But their time is coming; | 
their day is opening, ; and those little twin brothers ' 
will say ‘ Nonsense!’ and cast a fierce glance at their 
wives, when they, tender-hearted to the last, are anxions | 
that their husband’s name should be kept green and fresh | 








in the minds of their descendants. Yes, my son, the mo- , let 


ment aman marries, his eye begins to scourge his wife; | 
but women is now beginning tu ask why this must be.’ 

* To be sure, my dear uncle,’ said I, *a man must often 
=y and do foolish things, and often act contrary to his 
wife’s judgment. He must, therefore, be as liable to the 
fierce glance of the eye, as she is. The only wonderful 
thing about it is, that any man who tenderly loves his 
wife, can let his eve fall on her as if she were his enemy.’ 
‘ No, Flora,’ said I, ‘ never shall this eye reprove thine!’ 
Unele Andover looked up and smiled. 

At the head of the broad street, we stopped to buy an 
orange of old Mrs Tray. She was waiting for us, and 
keeping herself in sight, that she might say a few words to 
good bachelor Andover, a name by which he always went, 
und to which he always answered as readily and as inno- | 
cently as when he was called Leoaardus, which was his; 
name. Mrs Tray was not So anxious that we should 
her fruit, as to hear my uncle say a few pleasant words to 
her, and to chat over the news of the day. Her husband 
tat on the steps, smoking his pipe. He was a poor, sor- 
ry, do-little fellow, blind of one eye, and did scarcely any 
ming toward supporting the household. Be 

‘Good morning, Mra Tray!” How are you, and how 
do you like the rail-road? They paid you well for cutting 
through your garden, did n’t they?” 

* Why yes, thanks to you, bachelor Andover. I re- 
member that, full forty years ago, you told me, then a 
young girl, and you but a few years older, that But 
may be you are one of those who do not like to speak of 
their age; not that vou are so very old, bachelor An- 
dover.’ ‘ 

*1 am turned of sixty, Mrs Tray; so do wot fear that 
7 will hurt my feelings, by classing me among the old. 

ow curious it is, Leo, that people have an aversion to be 
theught old, as if age were disgraceful. Your good hus- 
band is looking very well, too, Mrs Tray, He smokes 
still, I see.’ 

* Yes Peter is quite well, at present; but I was telling 
him, as you came along this way, that he had better 
come in doors and smoke, as sitting in the sun, with 
his head leaning against the cold brick wall, would bring 
on his old head-ache.’ 

A fierce look from the old brute stopped her at once. 
He scourged her with the only eye he had. 

* Weheih laughed heartily, when out of hearing. ‘ You 
see,’ said my uncle, ‘that it runs through all ranks and 
degrees; and if every one would keep a look-out, as you 
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man’s eye; but 

~ ey Cate has. I 

eye to has. I hear the pan going; his wife is 

ogo. ; 
* His eye will work, too, de 

cle, with “a smile: 

her!” 


amazement, 
shot an angry glance at the poor, heated, tired woman, 


We staid full half an hour, seated on a che ’ 


tleman, of |- was now preparing a third pan of oysters. * F will show 


, by the branch, I dare say the same branch, of the wild 
| plum. But the tone was altered now. 


buy | placed his haton his head; ‘ you are always doing some- 


stit, *My dear, I came near breaking my Wid T have done to-day, the married man’s eye would - EJ 
neck over the ehili’s wagon iv the en ty5. how cola you le seen in every house. It is se common a thing, that |: 
let it stan? there?’ *Oh, farher,’ said the daughter, ‘ it. it is never noticed, 
was my fault; it was I that Jeft: it theve.’ His face | riage ceremony, or 
cleared up in an inetant; for, as my uncle afierward ob-- oma many in conseqaence of the 


as of the mar- 
hen engrafied Up | 
ing the married 
ust for fun’s sake, if youare not too tired, 
nto this oyster-cellar, and see what kind of 


It ia bo ked. 
ratlier as baiehag, 


* Yes, I shall now be for ever wate 


depend it!’ said my un- 
‘he will ae iret will quell 


But no such thing. To our mt, his eye never 


, as nine wives out of ten always 


doing her 
dear uncle was quite ‘ put out’ about it, for 
to admit that the role did not hold good 4 


do, M 


the door-way, chatting with the old man 
in the time, dispensed two pan’s full 
fried, to their customers. a 
My uncle, as I thought, made several 
a shot from the eye of old Cato; bat ig} 
sion. I told him that I suspected he wa 
but he denied it, though he said if-the® 
obtained, it would not signify whether it wi 
whether it came naturally. It was the ones 
make use of the eye—the authority of the married may 
eye—that he rebelled against. ee ae entail 
But no unlucky word or deed fi Din 
effect upon her burband’s dim, bleared eyes. ok 
’ 


now ‘ set in to talk,’ first to Cato and then to who 





aa eye yet!’ suid my uncle. I doubt itt re- 
children have you, Cato? I used to see 





*How man 
four or five 
now I only 
ters.’ 

* We have nine, massa Andover, 
well, ’ceptin’ Clarissy, who lost her husband, poor j 
ting! So I told my Dinah to let ber and de tree children 
oie home. Dat ea! is her okies child.’ 

comes ou, to. 
my sister to leak fate it.” tase 

* Tank » Massa, tanky; but it is not for me to com- 

in: only Dinah, my poor woman, | tell her she will fry 
er eyes out. IT have nothin’ to do but to sit still half de 
time and open fe pre but tank God we have a great 
run, masea; and Dinah, nobody can please de customers 
so well as she, massa. Den, when I have taken out de 


little girl who carried out t 


shells, I does nothin’ but go about and ’muse myself in de | 
garden, or lean over de wagons, and get tings cheap. But | 


ut comes very hard upon my poor woman dere:’ and Cato 
cast a tender, humane glance at his wife, who having just 
finished her oysters, was turning them in a plate. 


My uncle looked at me from the corner of his eye, to ; 


see if I had observed the old man’s. 
‘it was a glance worth a guinea.’ 

In a moment Dinah stood before us, with a tray, on 
which were two plates, each containi 
and finest oysters I eversaw. A little table was placed 
between us, on which was a snow-white cloth, fons 
pickles, mustard, pepper and salt. 

She turned aside to look at Cato; and oh, what a de- 

ed eye the affectionate husband cast on her! He 

fairly rubbed his hands with joy, at this mark of attention 
to us. 


* I saw it,’ said I; 


* Dat ’s it, Dinah, dat ’s it; now why did’n J tink of | 


dis, toot But she is always beforehand wid me, massa 
bachelor Andover. I tink women are always ‘cuter dan 


men in such tings; but when it comes to open oysters, | 


den we beat ’em! Yah! yah!’ 
* Oh never mind it, Dinah, woman,” said he, when the 
pr soul, in her haste to hand my uncle a glass of water, 

nocked over the mustard-cup, the contents of which ran 
on his boots; ‘ never mind it, old woman; massa don’t 
care, for I can soon polish him up again, and I'll buy you 
another mustard-cup.’ 

* Here is a dollar toward it,’ said my uncle; ‘and here 
are two,” said I, * for not casting an angry look at your 
wife, when she knocked the cup over.’ ; 

* He look mad at me!’ eaid honest Dinah; ‘ Lacky!— | 
why, young massa, Cato never looked mad at me nce in 
his life, as I can remember.’ 


uncle, as we left the cellar. ‘1 must own that I tried 
hard, at the first Ri off, to provoke his eye to do its ac- 
customed doty. But look—look there!’ 

Little Davison came sinirking along, with Miss Parsells 
hanging on his arm; when just as he a ched us, her 
bonnet caught in the straggling branch of a wild plum-tree, 
which stood io a little group of trees near the edge of the 
commons, The ribband gave way, and the bonnet was 
jerked from her head. On, how assiduous the fellow was, 
in ero Bes ca the Lranch! How ionaee he 
pinned ribband » and how tenderly he tied the 
net on wgain! Then he langhed so at the 
joke, and at her embarrassment, and he drew her arm in 


his so gently, as they moved away! 
‘ B3e te anaes KA trea—te her!’ said mm 


* but remember this scene, Leo, and mark his behavior a 
twelvemonth hence. Here comes our little beauty.” 

It was indeed my dear Flora, blooming with goodness, 
health, and loveliness. I forgot little Davison—I forgot 
the whole world—as I sprang to ber side. 

*She is beautiful and happy,’ said uncle Andover, as I 
told him of my engagement, which I did as soon as we 
left the dear girl at Oak Valley; ‘but put off your mar- 
riage as long as you can. Ah! if you had told me of 
your love for her, f should have tried to persuade you tu 

her alone. She is too good, too innocent, for the 
whe - hink 

* What! you think thet my eye will ever try to I 
that bright, . glance of hers? pecatienst 

* Yes, Leo, that it will. Old Cato has the only eye that 
does not carry a savage authority in it.’ 

Well, the short of the story is, that after a little coax- 
ing, my dear aunt and uncle consented to our marriage; and 
it so happened that a few months after, as I was walking 
one fine afternoon with my lovely companion on my arm, 
and my uncle at her side—for he became very fond of her 
—we saw Davison and his wife, late Miss Parsells, in the 
very walk where we had encountered him before. In- 
stead of her bonnet it was his hat that was knocked off 





u ) * You would come 
this way!” said he, looking fiercely at his wife, as he re- 


thing or other to make me look ridiculous. Your own 
foolish hat was dragged from your own fuolish head in this | 
very spot.’ 

‘Do you hear? said my uncle. ‘Ido,’ said I. ‘Did 
you see the look he gave her?’ ‘To be sure I did; and 

ow meekly she bore it.’ 

‘Flora, my love, how you swing about!’ said I, not 
thinking that it was my attention to Davison’s mancu- 
vres that prevented her from keeping the path. ‘ Don’t 
gaze on those people so,’ said I, casting the married eye | 
on poor Flora, who was only following my example. My 
uncle was a little in advance of us, and turned his head | 
in time to catch tke look. | 

* Leo, write this all down,’ said bachelor Andover, * for | 
the good of the female sex.’ 

‘I will,’ said I, looking abashed; ‘ Flora, dearest ! 
forgive me!’ 








—. Se — Se 
ILLER OVERTHROWN, or the False Prophet 
confounded—by a Cosmopo'ite. ; 

© Of that day and that hour knoweth no man; no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 

Father,’ 

Published by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 134 Wash. 
ington Street. fs 


IERPONT’S POEMS, in Press.—JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. have in Press, and wiil shortly publish 
a pet ery of Poems by John Pierpont, in one vol, 12mo. 




















SILK GOODS AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
141 Washington estreet,.... 
E. F. NEWHALL, 


ington street, opposite the Old South Churet 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, Bp aren, 


Has removed to the spacious rooms, 141 Wash 


Goods, consisting of— 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, bird of paradise, fawn, drab, 
blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds; with plain and filled centres, 


12 to $50 each. 
English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some 


black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds, Prices from 10 to $20 each. 
Sik Cashmere and Edinburgh Shawis, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French Cashmeres. 


Prices from 5 to $15 each. 

Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy 
from 30 to $50 each. 
and 


styles. 


Merino long and square Shawls, of best 


previous season. 


\F Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 

; blue black and rich colored Satins; Gros de Noble; Gros de 
* double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, assorte:! light and dark 

3 corded Silks, in great variety of color. 

Rich figured Pou de Svis and Rep Silks, large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors; some entire 


SILK GOODS.—Super black and India Satins 
Paris; Gros de Swiss; Gros de Naples; first rate hea 
shades ; and other desirable styles of plain and 


new, figures and stripes, 
Blue-black figured and heavy eorded Silks, of superior 
Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and 
Matteoni Lusirings—plain English Glassa Lustri 


doable faced Silks—plaided Lustrings—Sincha tin 


Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk Goods, of prime qualities, 


of — and beautiful styles, in 
—Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, 


which will be sold cheap. 
Rich Chalie, Chalie de Laines, and i 
Richest Mouselaine de Lzinee, embroidered, 


Goods of the best styles. 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Weollen travelling Shawls, of large size 
ndia Camel's hair Shawls and Scarfs of various kinds——Plain black Shawls for 
quality, black, red and white; all wool borders. 


Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, of various sizes, mode colors and white; 
Shawls, of different kinds. Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which 


of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich heavy black 


ioe Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers ta the splendid stock of Goods now 


ee ———— —— 


_—— ee ee 


..» Boston. 


an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall and Winter 


f white, 
of various sizes. Prices from 


bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, red, blue- 
ends, with black, red, green and white centres. Prices 


Mourning. 


with a great variety of low priced 
will be sold prow than at any 





quality. 


i 


Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large lot of low priced 


t variety. 
mbroideries, Lace Veils and Velvets 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and various other 


plain—French 


epistf sep 14 





was published a number 


ing about you, t » and 
ye hey yous a year or two Seas 


and all doing pretty | 


I must tell | 


' Pierce’s Elementary 


Pierce's 
six of the largest |- 


uncle; | 


Jd He ‘ESSES - 
TR Lonpon EDrv0N, witens 
notes by the authors, Sl ene. 
for « good American Edition of this po 
duced the reprint which ts now t 


Py the republicat 
wt ty etn roti tu learn thas W. D. Ticknor 


city, has just issued a neat reprint of this i 

ume. It is perhaps the most successful attempt 

cal parody in the language. As the joint prod 

two brot » Horace and James » the work is a 
rematkable evidence of genius.—Beston Courier. 

* Many who recollect this work from the time of its firse 
appearance will be glad to see it again, and thise whe 
now read it for the first time will find im it a rich fund of 
humor.’—Deily Advertiser. ; 


* Ticknor has done the world of readers a good service 


“by republishing from the 29th London Edition (long out 


of print here) the celebrated and not soon to be’ for goiter 


 *Kejected Addresses,’ or the New Theatrum Poetarium.* 


Tt is got up in good style, at a low price and will have a 
eel It was much wanted.— * ode Tra 7 
‘This curious work Coser our 


. . 
4 : 


» have certa ainly, 
tow Books, when such works are issued from the 


“pres as Tickoors recent, Edition of * Rejected addresses’ 


selecting one of the raciest and wittiest books of the 

age, for republication, Ticknor has evinced as much judg- 

ment se waseee om of the work betrays ~ mae 

and ¢ ion of art in printing.— 'y Times. 
TICKNOR'S 


Published and for sale at corner of 
Washington and school streets. feb 8, 
NHE STATE REGISTER.—Containing the New 
Tariff for 1830; The Insolvent Law; New List of 
Post Offices, State, City and United States Authorities; 
Judges; Counsellors; Attorneys; Sherifis, and their 
Deputies; Masters in Chancery; Justices; Notaries; 
Coroners; Clergy; Physicians; Militia; Army aud Na- 
vy; Banks and Insurance Co ies; besides other uve- 
ful matter; for sale by JAMES LORING, 132 Wash- 
ington street, . feb 8 
IFE OF CHEVERUS.—Borton edition.—The Life 
4 of Cardinal Cheverns, Archbi of Bordeaux, and 
formerly Bishop of Boston. Translated from the French, 
by E. Stewart, with portrait. A few copies for sale ata 
reduced price, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. feb & 
FJIERCE’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, — 
Pierce’s A , to which are added experimental 
Equations and rithms ‘ 
Treatise on Plane and Solid Geome- 








tr 
Pierce's Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, 
with its applications to Heights and Distances, Na- 
sigation and Surveying 
Elementary Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry 
The above are used in Harvard and other Colleges 
throughout the United States. Published 
8 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


ry\He CHRISTIAN LAYMAN, or the Doctrines of 
the Trinity fully considered, and adjudged according 
to the Bible, by @Chsistian Layman. 12:mo 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


EMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF OBE. 
DIENCE TO LAWS, and the duty of peod ei. 
zens in relation to the sustaining of Law, by Nerwood 
Damon. For sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE § J. BROWN, 
feb 8 112, Washington st. 
LAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS.— 
Flaxman’s Compositions from Homer’s Iliad and 
Olyesey; a series of seventy-five beaut:ful Outlines, en- 
graved under Flaxman’s inspection, by Piroli, Moses, 
and Blake; 2 vols oblong folio. 

Flaxman’s Compositions from the Tragedies of ALschy- 
lus; a series of thirty-six beautiful Outlines, engraved 
under egoers-ie inspection, by Piroli, Moses, and 
Howard. 


Flaxman’s Compositions from the Works of Hesio4; a 














; series of thirty-seven beautiful Outlines, engraved und: 
* Well, who would have thought it? said my crest-fallen 7 el , y ng oe 


Flaxman’s inspection, by Blake; oblong folic. 


sale b 
. CHAS. C. LITTLE ¢ J. BROWN, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
fel 8 112, Washington st. 
yu WRORGE ys THE ANIMAL WORLD, to 
which is subjoined the Speech of Lord Erskine, on 
the same subject. By David Mushet, Eeq.,1 vol. Im- 
ported and for sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE § J. BROWN, 


TEW BOOKS,—Por sale at BENZ, H. GREENE’S 
124 Washington Street. 
The School Girl. ae 
Miller on the Sec Coming of Christ. 
Miler Overtbrown 
he *s Country Book. 
a Buy's Talisman, 
merican Juvenile Bir containi Ist. The 
Life of Golunine Sed The Lives al Coren nod Pin. 
zaro. This series is to be coutinued. 
Furness’ Prayers. 
The Christian Layman. 
“ pe yr X- Geology, new edition, alse a few copies 
eft o ¢ Offering of Sympathy. A very appropriate 
— to put into the hands of wet. ne tee at 


f 
} ECOGNITION AND REUNION OF FRIENDS 
in the Future Life of the Good.—Contents: Contem- 
plation of Immortality—Home of the Blessed—Recogni- 
tion of Friends in Heaven—The Character unchanged by 
Death—Permanency of the Future State. 

‘This book should be procured all who wish to 
well or lead others to dwell on the delightful thoughts of 
reunion in heaven.’—Montkly Miscellany. 

_ Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. ji 
AMILY PRAYERS.—By Wm. H. Furness. Also. 
Dewey’s Discourses. For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS 
21 Tremont Row. feb 1 
] ETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD.—By a 
i4 lady—containing skerches of Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece. : 

Southey’s Life of Willian Cowper, Sacred Philosophy 
of the Seasons. 

__ For sale by SIMPKINS, at the Stationery Rooms 21 
lremont Row. fel 1 
WORKS ON HOLINESS. 

.\CRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN PER- 
+) FECTION —with other kindred subjects, illustrated 
and confirmed in a series of Discourses designed to throw 
‘ight on the way of Holiness. By Rey. Asa Mahan, Pres- 
ident of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Price 50 cte. 

A Plain account of Christian Perfection, as believed 
aud tanght by Rev. John Wesley. Price 25 cts. 

A Treatise on Christian Perfection. By Rey. Joba 
Fletcher. Price 25 cts. 

The Christian’s Manual; a Treatise on Christian Per- 
peng with directions for obtaining that state. Price 

5 e's. 

Account of the Experience of Mrs Hester Aun Rog- 
evs. Price 37 1-2 cts. 

The Great Efficacy ef Simple Faith in the Atonement 
ot Christ, exemplified in a Memoir of Wm. Carvosse. 
Price 56 ets. 

A new Tribute to the Memoir of James Brainerd Tay 
lur. Price $1. 

Mempir of the Rev. William Bramwell Price 56 cts. 

Conversations on Sapctifications for the use of those 
who are seeking full salvation. By Rev. J. S. Pipe. 
Price 25 cts. 

Miss Myra Littlefield’s Letter—a Tract. 

The above, together with other works on the same sub- 
ject, for sale by D. S. KING, 32 Washington street. 

jan. 18, 3ieow. 

OREIGN WORKS, for sale low.—Theatre de Vol- 

taire, 12 rols—Hommes Tilustres de Plutarque, 16 
vols—Ariosto Orlando Furioso, 8 vols—Lettres a Emilie 
sur la Mythologie, 3 vols—Bachiller de Ja Salamanea, 2 
vols; Delphine, par M. De Srael, 6 vols; Historia de la 
Florida, 4 vls; Morreaux Choisis de Buffon; La Bible de 
la Jeunesse, 4 vols; Boileau Oeuvres De ux, 8 vols 
8v0; La France, Lady Morgan, 2 vols 8vo; De Stacl, de 
la Literatum, 2 vols 8vo; do Influence des Passions 2 vols ; 
Ronssean, 4 vols; Miss Edgeworth’s Education Fauiliere, 
6 vols; Orations Funebres de Flechier, &c—with a va- 
riety of other works in the French, nish and Italian 
languages; for sale low by J.MUNROES CO. 134 Wash- 
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For 
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ington st. 





CHURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE &c. 
HE subscribers offer for sale at their Warchouse a 
; general azsortment of Church Lamps, consisting of 
Chandeliers of all sizes, Hanging Astral and Be 
Lamps for the Gallery, Wall or and Pulpit gm & 
Kc. Lamps of every description manufactured to 
at short notice. Communion Services, of different sizes. 
Also, a complete assortment of House-furnizhing arti- 
cle:—Lamps, Silver and Plated Wares, Clocks, rays, 
Cutlery, &c, all of which will be sold on low terms. 
HARRIS & STANWOOD, 
n9 3m 29 Tremont Row, opp. Savings Bank. - 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVI»D REED, 
Tanss-n tes, Dellartcspuptie tesla dense, 
ERMS.— ee ars, i 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. “4 
To individuals or nies whe pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent 
_ No ion discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the r, until all arranges are i 
All communications, as well as letters of busfoess, 1¢- 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed to 
David Regp, Boston, 8 =. cay! 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 





